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THE RAMPARTS WE DEFEND 


THOMAS H. Briccs 


In School and Society 


wi MISTAKE is made by the 
majority of our people in assuming 
that the one vital question before 
us is whether we shall enter on a 
military war. The fact is that we 
have been at war for a long time, a 
war of ideologies, a war also for a 
favorable place in the economic sun. 
In this sense men are always at war, 
and in the long run this war is more 
important than any fought with 
physical weapons. Whatever the re- 
sult of the military war with which 
we are threatened, we must look 
forward to an unending continuance 
of a war of social and political 
ideals. 

In the complex war, or wars, now 
being waged, Germany has great 
strengths. It may be fatal to under- 
estimate them. In the first place, 
Germany has clear objectives. We 
May not approve of them, but they 
serve effectively to give direction to 
all phases of the military, social, and 
economic contest in which the Ger- 
mans are engaged. Besides having 
definite objectives, Germany has 
brought about a general understand- 
ing of them and devotion to them on 
the part of a majority of its popula- 
tion. To get this understanding 


and devotion Germany has used 
means that we condemn and despise ; 
but it has got results that we may 
well envy. Because of this under- 
standing and devotion, the German 
people have manifested a willingness 
to sacrifice for a long time in order 
that they may ultimately attain the 
objectives and enjoy a happier eco- 
nomic life at the expense of other 
nations weaker in military might, 
nations that have less clear objec- 
tives, that have planned less thor- 
oughly, and that have failed in 
persistence. It is impossible to per- 
sist with enthusiasm unless the end 
to be attained is clearly seen and 
ardently desired. 

Through its program Germany 
has given the common man self- 
respect by providing a great cause 
with which he could ally himself. 
That cause is concrete; it has been 
made dramatic, and it has stirred 
millions of Germans. Germany has 
also stamped out opposition with a 
ruthlessness that has horrified the 
civilized world. And let us not over- 
look the fact that tolerance may re- 
sult from lack of conviction as well 
as from a sense of fairness and 
liberality. When men _ believed 
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fiercely that immersion was essential 
to the soul’s salvation, they were in- 
tolerant of sprinkling. Now that few 
have such convinced and violent 
faith, they are tolerant of other 
means of salvation. Intolerance and 
ruthlessness because of an unshaken 
belief that clearly seen objectives are 
necessary for personal and general 
welfare may be selfish, but it is an 
effective source of German strength. 

Beginning with the clarification 
of its objectives, Germany has 
planned in detail and has consistently 
followed its plans with skilful or- 
ganization and administration. More- 
over, it has been persistent. At no 
time has it let up in its drive. Each 
military success has been followed 
by a speeding up of the campaign. 

A final source of German strength 
is its use of education, which is di- 
rected consistently and effectively to 
forward the ends of the Nazi state. 
Germany has no sentimentality about 
education or about individual rights 
to it. When education has served 
the purposes of the state, it is termin- 
ated; when it does not it is modi- 
fied. It has been extended from 
formal schools into youth organi- 
zations. In our eyes German educa- 
tion has been prostituted, but it has 
been the most potent instrumentality 
of the state for producing youth who 
understand the ideals of the German 
nation, are fanatically devoted to 
them, and have been trained so as to 
be efficient in contributing to their 
attainment. 


2 


England, and the other democ- 
racies, have been weakened by neg. 
lect of the very things that have 
made Germany strong. England’s 
national ideals are as fine as they 
once were, but few Englishmen ade- 
quately understand them and they 
have not been adapted to changing 
social and economic conditions. They 
remained abstractions that were 
venerated but ineffectual. England 
did not learn, as we have not learned, 
that the ideals of a nation must be 
continually clarified to each gener- 
ation. 

Failing in these things, England 
continued to be ruled by old men 
whose eyes were turned backward. 
Forced by necessities, it sacrificed 
when forced to do so, reluctantly 
and without clear understanding of 
why and what for; at present it is 
unified only by a negative philoso- 
phy—a desire to defeat its enemy 
and restore the status guo which for 
years has been becoming decreasing- 
ly satisfactory, defensible, and possi- 
ble. 

If we are to escape England's fate 
we must avoid its weaknesses. 
England was weakened by passivity, 
by failure to adapt its ideals to new 
needs and conditions, to clarify its 
ideals to the new generation, to de- 
velop a devotion to them, and to 
direct such devotion into action 
producing not only national unity 
but a better country for all. And we 
must be wise enough to learn from 
the strengths of Germany. 
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THE RAMPARTS WE DEFEND 


What is it that we are rushing 
preparations to defend? For what 
are we mortgaging the future of our 
children? It is not our wealth; we 
are lavishly squandering that. It is 
not for comforts; we are putting 
them in pawn. It is not even our 
lives; they are not worth living un- 
less the souls of men are free. We 
could not endure a defeat that re- 
sulted in the loss of freedom and 
obliteration of sacred personality. 

We can win a military war and 
lose our most precious possessions. 
We may escape a clash at arms and 
still fail to preserve the ideals which 
have made our civilization worth- 
while. Who is thinking ahead of 
essential things? In the past few 
weeks we have appropriated incon- 
ceivable sums for military prepara- 
tions. Our government has set up 
boards to plan and regulate all the 
processes of war. But democracy is 
being left to shift for itself, perhaps 
on the assumption, which is far from 
true, that democracy is generally 
understood and that everyone has 
sufficient devotion to its principles to 
contribute the sacrifices necessary to 
make a unified and truly victorious 
nation. 

Democracy cannot be left to shift 
for itself. Unless it is continually 
clarified, unless there is developed 
an impelling faith in it, unless it is 
seen to imbue all phases of life— 
social, political, economic, religious 
—it will degenerate and die. A 
defeat in arms will be meaningless 


if we have already defeated democ- 
racy by neglect. 

Democracy is not a natural way 
of life; it has been developed by 
the unending struggle of idealistic 
minds over brute tendencies to over- 
come and to govern by force. It 
is not transmitted by inheritance. It 
cannot be bestowed, but must be 
acquired by understanding and con- 
viction. History is crowded with the 
failures of democracy when it was 
forced on those who failed to un- 
derstand its fundamental meanings. 

Democracy can fail, too, when 
those who understand it and believe 
in it do not realize the necessity of 
teaching its meanings and implica- 
tions, constantly and thoroughly, to 
youth. This educational necessity is 
deepened because the implications of 
democracy change with every new 
social development. The problems 
of democracy today are not identical 
with those of the eighteenth century 
when people fairly unified through 
understanding fought and won a 
war for political, economic, and re- 
ligious freedom. They are not the 
same as they were before the indus- 
trial revolution. But the basic prin- 
ciples are the same, and they must 
be understood and must win general 
devotion before they can be applied 
to concrete problems. 

Democracy tends to be abstract; it 
must be concretely applied to every 
phase of modern life. Democracy is 
intellectual ; it must be suffused with 
the emotion that emanates from a 
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great faith. Democracy is drab; it 
must be dramatized. 

There must be faith in democracy, 
and an alarming lack of faith is 
exhibited by some of democracy’s 
most vocal defenders, who loudly 
advocate authoritarian techniques— 
suppression, confinement, deporta- 
tion, even death—for combating the 
advocates of totalitarian ideologies. 
There is seldom a suggestion that we 
should so strengthen our people’s 
understanding and conviction con- 
cerning democracy that ideals hostile 
to it would be made impotent. Yet 
surely this is the democratic method 
—the only one, in the long run, 
which can make democracy prevail. 

Educators have a peculiar respon- 
sibility, since more than any other 
group they have the techniques for 
the kind of leadership the situation 
demands. If they were challenged to 
serve the country by rolling band- 
ages or filling cartridge cases, few 
would hesitate. But the challenge to 
help clarify democracy, to increase 
devotion to it, to give it a significance 
that will make this nation worth de- 
fending and worth living for, is 
more important than any detailed 
concrete service. 

Every educator, whether an ad- 
ministrator of a great school system 
or a humble beginning teacher in a 


remote one-room schoolhouse, should 
make the most serious and extended 
effort possible to clarify his own 
mind as to the fundamental mean- 
ings of democracy. He should dis- 
card meaningless catch phrases and 
break down generalities until they 
become impelling specifics in social, 
political, and industrial situations, 
Such a procedure is far from easy for 
those who have been accustomed to 
satisfy themselves with verbal an- 
swets from books or from men 
whom they consider “authorities.” 

Having arrived at the essential 
meanings of democracy, the edu- 
cator who is ambitious to make his 
contribution to national preservation 
and progress will doubtless associate 
himself with others similarly con- 
cerned. There is hardly a teacher 
who is not competent in his own 
community to stimulate in some of 
his neighbors, adults as well as 
children, understanding of the 
necessity of knowing what democ- 
racy is. 

The threat of military defeat is 
occasional; the threat to democratic 
survival is unending. The challenge 
to defend our country by building up 
the ramparts of democracy is the 
most important one today and every 
day, and it is distinctly a challenge 
to educators. 


Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from School and Society, LXII (September 7, 
1940), 145-53. 
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GROWTH THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
LIVING 


ROSE SPENCER STOETZEL 
In Childhood Education 


(_ OOPERATION is the watch- 
word of the Glencoe, Illinois, school 
system. We work things out to- 
gether. The board of education 
works with the superintendent and 
teachers. Parents work with the 
schools through the parent-teacher 
association. All these groups work 
with the community through the 
community council and other boards. 
The organization of the schools em- 
phasizes democratic participation, on 
the premise that group thinking is 
necessary to achieve unity of purpose 
and that the total environment is 
the source of learning experiences. 
Three basic committees — teacher 
affairs, curriculum, and community 
relations—provide for the active 
participation of all teachers. 

The teacher affairs committee pro- 
motes friendly relations among 
teachers and studies such problems 
as tenure, salary schedules, and in- 
surance. The present curriculum 
committee has developed an_ inte- 
grated program which was published 
in 1938. The community relations 
committee has been particularly ac- 
tive, partly because the school needed 
help in office work, in the library, 
in transportation for field trips, and 
partly to interest parents in the 
schools. Cooperation from parents 
is needed in a school system. We 
find that parents who know what is 


going on in the school approve of 
it. Criticism comes from the ones 
who never come near the school and 
listen to hearsay. We now have 75 
parents assisting the schools in some 
capacity or other. 

We use a series of grade meet- 
ings—every Monday in October— 
sponsored by the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation to interest parents in what 
we are doing. They are very well 
attended because something tangible 
is always discussed, something par- 
ents really wish to know. For ex- 
ample, new parents are invited to 
the first meeting. Our teaching 
methods are explained—why we 
have manuscript writing, the kind of 
report card used—and other topics 
which would become very tiresome, 
heard over and over again if allowed 
to come up at later meetings. The 
other three Monday meetings relate 
to the curriculum. Ome year a 
typical “Johnny” was taken all the 
way through school. Last year the 
parents were included—the relation 
of home and school, and the part 
the parent can play in the actual 
curriculum. 

The result of this series was an 
actual parents’ curriculum, devised 
by parents and teachers working to- 
gether. It is a manual showing par- 
ents how they may supplement the 
work of the school—how the child’s 
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mathematics may be helped by put- 
ting him on an allowance or includ- 
ing him in the family budget, how 
his scientific knowledge may be aug- 
mented by collections, making gar- 
dens and birdhouses, and so on. The 
manual includes suggestions for 
craft work to be shared by parent 
and child, aid in music, health, and 
other curriculum activities. The par- 
ent curriculum should be a very good 
substitute for the home work that 
parents complain of doing, and a 
basis for many child-study classes. 
It should unify the experience of 
the child and eliminate the eternal 
conflict between home and school, 
with teacher saying so-and-so and 
the parent the opposite. 

One of these conflicts in the pro- 
gressive school is over manuscript 
writing. The child cannot read the 
parent's cursive writing—mostly be- 
cause it is illegible, not because it is 
cursive. We have solved the problem 
by allowing children to be taught 
Cursive writing after the fourth 
gtade, on application. We had a 
few applicants the first two years. 
We have none now because parents 
forgot the problem as soon as manu- 
script writing ceased to be imposed 
without exception. 

The school can go only as far as 
public opinion will let it. Sometimes 
the parent, with a different outlook, 
sees a fault that the teacher does not. 

When a child starts school, the 
parent has an interview with the 
guidance department. Questionnaires 
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are filled out, the child is tested, 
and every kind of information about 
him is noted. From the very first 
his weaknesses are noted and cor- 
rected. We do not wait for him to 
grow into a problem before we do 
something about him. This costs 
money, but it also costs money when 
children repeat grades. While the 
average of repeaters in the United 
States is from 10 to 20 percent, our 
failures last year were just 2 per- 
cent. And we do not pass our 
youngsters unless they are ready for 
the next grade. 

Not only are our children learn- 
ing more and with less waste time, 
they are becoming socially adjusted 
people who will be good citizens. 

The school board represents the 
people and should formulate educa- 
tional policies. The board and the 
community must be taught by the 
superintendent and teachers so that 
they may formulate good policies. 
For some years, before making out 
the budget, the Glencoe school board 
has met with administrators, coun- 
selors, and the guidance department. 
Decisions are made cooperatively as 
to where work should be strength- 
ened. We do all this together so 
that everyone shares in the think- 
ing. That makes for harmony. 

Public opinion must be shaped in 
order to permit enough taxes to be 
assessed to support the schools. Most 
people with children, if they stop to 
think, feel that they receive more 
than their money's worth. But many 
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taxpayers have no children in school. 
They must be made aware of the 
contribution that education makes to 
their security and prosperity. 
There is much talk about educa- 
tion being the salvation of our coun- 
try in these times, and I agree whole- 
heartedly. But I do not believe that 


our great educational system is all 
wrong and needs to be all done over. 
A little intelligent adjustment here 
and there would do wonders for it. 
If all the organizations interested in 
education would work together, much 
could be accomplished in a short 
time. 


Rose Spencer Stoetzel is a parent, a taxpayer, and 

a member of the Glencoe, Illinois, Board of Edu- 

cation, Reported from Childhood Education, XVII 
(September, 1940), 18-21. 
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Vay do Mary and Johnny stay 


out of school? 

Because they're bad little girls and 
boys? Truants? Tomorrow's delin- 
quents? 

No, says the Attendance and Cen- 
sus Department of the Detroit, 
Mich., Public Schools. 

Of the 224,550 absentees last year, 
only 9,511 were truants. 

Why did they stay out of school? 

Poverty is the answer. Because 
they didn’t have shoes, because their 
little sweaters weren’t warm enough 
to withstand the near-zero winds, be- 
cause they were ashamed of their 
clothes. This was the number one 
cause of absences, a cause which kept 
76,967 children out of school. 

Illness was the second factor. 
There were 37,076 absences for that 
reason. The third ranking cause was 
“kept out of school,” which cov- 
ered a variety of reasons, such as ill- 
nesses in the family, deaths, impor- 


tant family situations, and others 
which in the minds of attendance 
officials weren’t so important. Tru- 
ancy ranked fourth. 

The Attendance and Census De- 
partment does not “‘call it a day” 
when the figures have been compiled. 
A school social service committee 
has been “doing something about 
it,” by providing indigent children 
with hot lunches, finding clothing, 
providing eye-glasses for those with 
defective vision. A parental home 
has under custodial care boys be- 
tween 9 and 13 years who are 
committed by the probate judge. 
These boys are usually of the type in 
which the home influence is held 
responsible for their delinquency 
and truancy. The parental home en- 
deavors to aid these boys to under- 
stand and adjust themselves to so- 
ciety, and to prevent commitment to 
a corrective institution.—Michigan 
Education Journal. 








CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


ie development of civic re- 
sponsibility is the supreme problem 
which confronts American education 
today. In all our arsenal of national 
defense there can be no stronger 
weapon than loyalty to democracy, 
and our principal means of develop- 
ing this loyalty is our educational 
system. 

This is not a new problem nor a 
new conclusion. During the past 
four years the Educational Policies 
Commission has issued four major 
publications dealing with the rela- 
tion of education to various aspects 
of American democracy. A fifth re- 
port, to be called a “Case-Book of 
Education for Citizenship” will 
appear shortly. It is based on the 
study, during the past year, of 90 
selected high schools in 27 states. 
This paper is a prepublication sum- 
mary of some of the Commission's 
findings. 

It is helpful to identify clearly 
six aspects of the citizenship educa- 
tion program in the typical American 
high school: 

1. Administration —In the oper- 
ation of a school system democratic 
procedures take on a peculiar sig- 
nificance. The ideals and practices 
displayed in the school are bound 
to affect the pupils. The Commission 
is convinced that democratic admin- 
istration is the most powerful in- 
fluence in building school morale; 
that teachers, like other people, are 
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most likely to give their best service 
when they have a voice in deciding 
the purposes that govern their work; 
and that the administrator who shuts 
himself off from such counsel is 
making a major error of policy. 
Teachers, on the other hand, must 
accept the responsibility of policy 
making. Too many are perfectly con- 
tent to take orders. Not all teachers 
are competent to pass judgment on 
the problems with which democratic 
administration will confront them. 

Nor can a democratic system of 
administration be evolved merely on 
the basis of good-will. In all but the 
smallest schools some definite plan 
of organization is necessary, provid- 
ing two-way channels of communi- 
cation between teachers and admin- 
istrators, and clear-cut assignments 
of executive responsibility on the 
basis of competence. Democratic 
administration does not mean that 
every person in the school system has 
identical, or equal, executive respon- 
sibilities. 

The Commission also believes that 
democratic administration will in- 
volve lay participation in educational 
planning. When our staff was en- 
gaged in field studies they found a 
public interest much more spontan- 
eous than they had anticipated. It 
was our custom in each town to 
arrange a dinner and evening meet- 
ing at which representatives of the 
school system and leading citizens 
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were guests of the Commission. Not 
once but dozens of times, after these 
meetings, citizens have come to us 
and commented that while they had 
frequently been asked to help in 
raising funds for the schools they 
had never before been asked to dis- 
cuss the program of education itself 
with the school officials. 

2. Teaching Methods —Democ- 
racy should permeate not only school 
administration but the classroom it- 
self. “Teaching democracy” will be 
of little effect if the classroom en- 
vironment negates the ideals which 
are taught by preachment. 

There are certain hallmarks by 
which democratic teaching may be 
identified. In the first place, demo- 
cratic teaching involves cooperative 
action for the common good; it can 
become effective when we all learn 
to cooperate better. The traditional 
methods of teaching, however, stress 
competition. Our schools give 
prizes to the one who wins the most 
credit for himself, rarely to the one 
who can work most effectively with 
others. There is, of course, a place 
for competition as a motivating force 
in education, but we need a better 
balance between competition and co- 
operation. 

Another hall mark of democratic 
teaching is mutual friendliness and 
respect among students and teachers. 

A third is that all members of the 
group share according to ability in 
planning, executing, and evaluating 
their work. Children are not born 


with the skills of democratic living; 
they must learn them. It would be 
foolish to expect first-graders to take 
complete responsibility for planning 
and carrying out their work. But it 
is an even greater folly to impose 
all plans and methods on all stu- 
dents because they are “too imma- 
ture to know what is best for them.” 
While we need to know more than 
we do about the levels of responsi- 
ble behavior in relation to age and 
intelligence, even our present knowl- 
edge indicates that a much higher 
degree of democratic participation 
than is commonly achieved is possi- 
ble even with young children. In any 
case, the goal of a matured and 
civic responsibility by the end of 
high school will never be achieved 
as long as we keep our children in 
leading strings, telling them every 
day what they are to do, how they 
are to do it, and when they are to 
do it. 

A fourth characteristic of demo- 
cratic teaching is its use of the ex- 
perimental method of free inquiry, 
resting on a faith in informed in- 
telligence. This requires a wide 
range of teaching materials and a 
greater variety of viewpoints. In the 
democratic classroom there must be 
freedom for the discussion of con- 
troversial subjects. It is at the points 
of greatest controversy that the most 
important decisions are made. We 
must have enough faith in our in- 
stitutions to believe that they can 
stand critical examination, and that 
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where these institutions are work- 
ing badly they can be improved with- 
in the framework of the democratic 
process. If we do not have this 
faith in our democracy, our professed 
loyalty is only whistling to keep our 
courage up. 


We hear a good deal of jittery, 


talk these days about subversive ac- 
tivities, and even the schools have 
been accused. A recent article in 
the Nation’s Business, official organ 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
denouncing the teaching of “social 
science,” is illustrated by a cartoon 
which depicts an American school 
child, communist textbook in hand, 
trembling under the tutelage of a 
Russian bear, thinly disguised as a 
school teacher. 

What is subversive? The word 
means to “overthrow from the 
foundation.” Since the future of our 
democracy rests, finally and com- 
pletely, on educated citizens, I con- 
clude that those who attack the 
schools are attacking the foundations 
of democracy. They are the real 
subversive agents, in whatever dis- 
guise they may appear. 

In the democratic classroom, the 
corollary of freedom is responsibility. 
There is a small high school in the 
Northwest where every Monday is 
a free work day. The students them- 
selves determine what they should 
do during the schools hours, and 
which teachers they will consult for 
assistance. Everyone saves for this 
day the many small jobs not com- 
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pleted during the previous week. 
Little time is wasted and there is no 
disorder. Another school has a 
“selfreliance group.” Once a student 
has earned admission to the group 
he is given full responsibility for 
managing his affairs. Class attend- 
ance is optional. In several years of 
operation the plan has been very 
successful in developing worthwhile 
characteristics of citizenship. Both 
these plans provide examples of re- 
sponsible action coupled with free- 
dom. 

3. Extracurricular Activities.— 
The Commission’s observations indi- 
cate that there are tremendous possi- 
bilities for civic education in these 
activities, but that there are few 
schools in which they actually deliver 
all the values they might. The Com- 
mission feels that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the professional staff 
for these activities cannot be evaded. 
This does not mean that students 
should not be permitted to learn by 
making their own mistakes and 
suffering the necessary consequences 
of their own errors. But professional 
responsibility should not be abdi- 
cated on the specious plea that stu- 
dent activities are undemocratic if 
the faculty takes any interest in 
them. 

For example, unusual care is nec- 
essary in connection with student 
courts and student discipline, which 
in practice can easily develop 
undemocratic procedures. In connec- 
tion with school annuals and news- 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


papers, too much attention is com- 
monly paid to the appearance of the 
product and not enough to the op- 
portunity for a real experience in 
cooperative democracy which such 
activities offer. An area which re- 
mains almost untouched in most 
schools is that of student services to 
students. For example, students can 
do much of the work of orienting 
new students to the school better 
than the faculty. When students 
learn to appreciate the problems of 
their fellows and discover that they 
can do something to help in solving 
these problems, they have made a 
real step toward the practical appli- 
cation of democracy in their own 
lives. 

4. School Youth and the Life of 
the Community—The Commission 
believes that the schools can bridge 
the gap which today isolates their 
teaching from the life of the com- 
munities about them. To do so, the 
Commission recommends that in the 
community activities of youth, the 
participants should face problems 
that are vital to them. An effective 
program of school and community 
requires that the participants be able 
to do something about the problems 
they face. They may not be able to 
solve them completely, but they can 
at least take the first step toward a 
solution by carrying through a co- 
Operative action. 

5. Evaluation of Results.—In this 
field there is great need for new 
tests, scales, and records which 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


schools can use to find out how well 
they are doing their work in civic 
education. The lack of suitable tests 
of civic attitudes is probably the 
chief reason why most schools make 
little attempt to check up on the 
results of their program of citizen- 
ship education. 

High standards of achievement 
and the rigorous evaluation of re- 
sults are by no means repugnant to 
a democracy. If those who are evalu- 
ated share in developing the pro- 
cesses of evaluation, this in itself may 
be an educational experience of great 
value. And our objectives in citizen- 
ship education should not be deter- 
mined by the availability of tests. 
When confronted with a choice be- 
tween an objective testing machine 
which is remotely, if at all, related 
to the basic purposes of citizenship 
education, and bold reliance on the 
judgment of observers who are 
thoroughly familiar with those pur- 
poses, we should unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. 

6. The Course of Study.—The 
Commission recommends that the 
course of study be reorganized to 
provide the groundwork for an un- 
derstanding of democracy and its 
problems by all high school students. 
In particular, the course of study 
should include at least the following 
topics: 

1. The meaning of democracy. 

2. The civil liberties. 

3. The dignity and worth of the 


individual. 
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. Political institutions. 
Economic foundations. 
Social welfare. 

. Skills of democratic action. 
. Group living in the school. 

We asked 2,000 students, chosen 
at random, to write brief statements 
of what democracy meant to them. 
It is encouraging that 90 percent of 
these students had some reasonably 
clear ideas about democracy and 
were able to express them on short 
notice. But over two-thirds defined 
democracy solely in terms of rights 
and liberties; fewer than one-third 


ON AWS 


showed any awareness that citizens 
have obligations as well as rights. 
This condition requires immediate 
correction. Personal liberties will 
not long endure without widespread 
assumption of civic responsibility. 
One is impressed also by the fact 
that most of the students, in defining 
democracy, referred only to political 
institutions. Only 8 percent said any- 
thing relating to the economic 
foundations of democracy, and of 
these, three out of four wrote of 
economic privilege and only one of 
economic responsibility. 


William G. Carr is Secretary of the Educational 

Policies Commission. Reported from an address be- 

fore the National Education Association, July 2, 
1940, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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*®& Many articles have been written on 
student government, youth councils, clubs, 
community welfare councils, and social 
usefulness. Yet, in most schools every- 
thing is under lock and key. We present 
to the youth of our schools locks and 
keys and equipment locked behind bars 
and doors of steel. We consider pupils 
dishonest, crooks, and thieves. If not, 
why all the locks? 

Hennessey, Oklahoma is not an un- 
usual community. The student body is 
not an exceptional student body. But 
there are no locks or locked lockers about 
the school building except on the out- 
side doors. The trophy case is not 
locked. Books, pencils, ink, fountain 
pens, and supplies are not kept locked. 
Hats, caps, and coats are not kept under 
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lock and key. Athletic equipment is 
accessible to all pupils. Lost-and-found 
articles such as pencils, fountain pens, 
money, books, and clothing are placed 
on a shelf and only the owner claims 
the lost article. Nothing is taken or 
stolen. 

School furniture, desks, and chairs 
are not cut or marked. School grounds 
are free from paper and from banana, 
orange, and apple peelings. The class- 
rooms and hallways are free from paper. 
These are a few of the results of char- 
acter and citizenship training. The skep- 
tic many come, see, and be convinced 
that the school can train young people 
in good citizenship practices in addition 
to academic accomplishments. (Lee Hart, 
Superintendent, Hennessey, Oklahoma.) 
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WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH 


American Youth Commission 


“VW ane the demand is more 


and more insistent for a fundamental 
reorganization of the secondary 
school curriculum, it certainly should 
not be denied that much of what 
these schools teach is helpful in pre- 
paring young people to take their 
places in adult society. For some 
pupils vocational or preprofessional 
courses are appropriate. However, 
even for these pupils much less is 
done than could be done to prepare 
them for intelligent citizenship and 
home life. But for many pupils pres- 
ent high school courses are not at 
all appropriate, and even where parts 
of the curriculum are wholly defen- 
sible, the curriculum must be called 
inadequate since it emphasizes items 
that do not fit either the needs or 
the abilities of most pupils. A ques- 
tion of great moment is whether it 
is not possible to organize a pro- 
gram of general education suitable 
for all pupils and at the same time 
provide specialized training for vari- 
ous pupils who are preparing for 
specialized careers. 

The first element in a new high 
school curriculum is a continuation 
of instruction in reading. It is a 
mistake of long standing to assume 
that pupils have no need of post- 
elementary reading instruction. The 
fact is that reading is not a simple 
skill; it is a complex of many skills. 
Pupils get a start in the grade 
school, but they need years of prac- 


tice in the higher forms of reading 
and interpretation to become fluent 
readers. In many cases the habit of 
oral reading is so firmly implanted 
in the early grades that the pupil 
is unable to read silently with eff- 
ciency. The “studying” of textbooks 
is wholly inappropriate for the cul- 
tivation of reading habits. The in- 
genuity of the teacher in torturing 
any subject with questions trains 
the pupil in the most deliberate and 
minute dissection of what he has to 
read. In mastering the contents of 
the ordinary history textbook, the 
pupil cultivates habits of intellectual 
procedure which may hinder him 
throughout life in the fluent reading 
of books and magazines. 

In some quarters there is at present 
a disposition to decry the use of 
books in education. This kind of 
criticism does not seem well found- 
ed. Curiously, those who criticise 
books are among the loudest in the 
demand that illiteracy must not be 
tolerated in the land. “All people 
ought to read,” is a universally ac- 
cepted slogan. Why, then, have the 
schools left so many of their pupils 
incompetent readers? 

There is a second means of edu- 
cation which has been neglected be- 
cause it lacked traditional sanction. 
Young people need to learn to work. 
Labor is the lot of man, and the 
fact ought to be recognized by edu- 
cators. The ability to work steadily 
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for eight hours is not a natural pos- 
session. It has to be acquired. By 
the time a youngster reaches adoles- 
cence he needs to have opportunities 
for work if he is to make the transi- 
tion to adulthood readily and effi- 
ciently. 

In the past parents supervised the 
training in work of their children. 
In many cases this is no longer 
possible. Moreover, it is a striking 
fact that in recent years the federal 
government has found it necessary 
to provide work for many young 
people. The public must share with 
the family and the individual in 
effecting the economic and _ social 
adjustment of youth. 

The schools are now doing much 
more than in the past to help young 
people get started in their occupa- 
tional careers. But vocational gui- 
dance and placement are still re- 
garded as something more or less 
external to the school program. The 
schools have not accepted work as a 
significant factor in education. Work 
for wages is almost unknown as a 
phase of instruction. 

We need a new social attitude 
toward work as a desirable factor in 
the experience of young people. If 
all youth were mobilized to do use- 
ful service for a reasonable period, a 
long step would be taken toward 
solving some of our urgent youth 
problems. 

In recent years educators have be- 
come conscious of the necessity of 
greatly expanding the program of 
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social studies if they are to provide 
effective education for citizenship. A 
long list of topics can be compiled 
which should replace some of the 
material now used in many history 
and civics courses. A few examples 
may be given: housing, conservation, 
community planning, cooperatives, 
pressure groups, corporations, labor 
organizations, and consumers’ needs. 
It is difficult to arrange such topics 
in an order so that they will corre- 
spond to the maturity of pupils, and 
there is the added problem that on 
many of these subjects opinions and 
class interests are sharply divided. 
There is more difficulty in introduc- 
ing social studies into public schools 
than there is in introducing any other 
subject save religion. 

A further requirement in any pro- 
gram of general education is a 
course in personal problems. The 
problems of physical and mental 
health, of personality, of social and 
family life, all need to be dealt with 
in light of scientifically established 
principles if young people are not to 
fall into serious mistakes because of 
ignorance. 

Something more than the infusion 
of new materials into the curricu- 
lum is necessary; the conventional 
subjects need to be re-examined. For 
example, English is today the one 
subject universally required of all 
high school pupils. In this field the 
major emphasis is on courses in com- 
position, which in many cases have 
degenerated into a series of formal 
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exercises which drill pupils in the 
trivialities of verbal expression. Such 
courses do not produce mastery of 
writing techniques nor contribute as 
they should to enlarging the content 
of pupil experiences. 

Required courses in mathematics 
are recognized stumbling blocks for 
many pupils. Failures are so high 
that they discourage many young 
people from continuing in school. 
Recent experiments have been tried 
in extracting fundamental principles 
from conventional courses in mathe- 
matics. If attention were concen- 
trated on these fundamentals which 
are essential to general mathematical 
thinking, we might eliminate from 
the curriculum much of the abstruse 
refinement and highly specialized 
methods which now confuse pupils. 

A similar reform is indicated in 
the teaching of foreign languages. 
Teachers of foreign languages make 
many claims for their subjects. They 
say that foreign language study is 
essential to any clear understanding 
of the structure of language and to 
a sympathetic understanding of 
strange cultures. But here again, 
why not serve these needs directly 
in a general language course, with- 
out attempting to secure that doubt- 
ful mastery that is the only outcome 
for most pupils of existing foreign 
language courses? 

Courses in the natural sciences are 
now too often mere encyclopedic 
lists of the findings of scientific re- 
search. They often merely fill the 


memory rather than stimulate pupils 
to scientific thinking. Here and 
there competent teachers succeed in 
making these courses the means of 
vital, effective thinking. When they 
achieve this purpose, and only then, 
do they justify the retention of 
natural science courses in the curricu- 
lum. 

The most vicious period of the 
secondary school program is un- 
doubtedly the ninth grade. Pupils 
come from the general curriculum of 
the elementary school or from the 
exploratory courses of the junior 
high school which have opened up 
many avenues of interest. The ninth 
gtade program which they usually 
encounter includes required courses 
in English composition and algebra 
and two or more courses from the 
following: foreign language, science, 
history. It would be difficult to de- 
vise a more uninviting year’s study 
for pupils who are not “academically 
minded.” The number of young 
people who are turned away from 
further education by this program is 
so large that it seems legitimate to 
conclude that there must be some- 
thing wrong with a curriculum 
which runs directly counter to 
attendance laws and the purposes the 
school ought to serve in an age when 
young people are forced into schools 
by economic conditions. 

If we assume that, in many cases, 
young people are going to attend 
secondary schools for only two years 
or less, what can be offered that will 
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stimulate them to the maximum? If 
this question is answered in the 
spirit of a genuine interest in young 
people, rather than in a spirit of de- 
votion to tradition, such subjects as 
algebra and English composition, as 
commonly taught, will disappear. 

If secondary schools reorganize 
their curriculums so as to prepare 
young people for the expanding and 
exacting demands of modern life, 
and if they are to serve as society’s 
means of keeping young people off 
the labor market until such time as 
they can be absorbed, then these 
schools must be ready to offer in a 
great many instances more than four 
years of opportunity to study, read, 
and improve the abilities of their 
pupils. 

It is of little use to talk about 
changing the curriculum in the ab- 
sence of any general recognition by 
the public of the present inadequacy 
of the means now existing for meet- 
ing youth problems. No other great 
nation has not seen more clearly 
that it must make its young people 
efficient and devoted to its peculiar 


ideals and national ambitions. Every 
other great nation has made its edu- 
cational program a subject of far 
more vigorous consideration. There 
is undoubtedly an American way of 
solving the problems of youth. 
Nonetheless, the adoption of mea- 
sures for the effective development 
of youth in this country is a step 
toward which the American public 
needs to be stimulated if this nation 
is to keep pace with other civiliza- 
tions. 

The larger concept of the secon- 
dary school which is here suggested 
requires not merely a revision of the 
views of professional educators but 
the development of a new under- 
standing of the meaning of educa- 
tion on the part of the public which 
supports the schools. In the last 
analysis, curriculum revision will de- 
pend on local communities and on 
individual schools. Unless school 
faculties are convinced that changes 
are necessary, progress will be im- 
possible. Unless classrooms be- 
come centers of vigorous experimen- 
tation, little will be accomplished. 


Reported from a statement, What the High Schools 7 
Ought to Teach, prepared for the American Y outh 
Commission and other cooperating organizations 
by a Special Committee on the Secondary School 
Curriculum whose members are Ben G. Graham, 
Chairman, Thomas H. Briggs, Will French, Oscar 
Granger, Charles A. Prosser, Francis T. Spaulding, 
A. J. Stoddard, George D. Strayer, Willis A. 
Sutton, and Ralph W. Tyler. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, August, 1940. Pp. 36. 
The full text is available from the American Y outh 
Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
L for 25¢ paper bound, 50c paper board. al 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL LEADERSHIP IN THE SOUTH 


M. G. FRASER AND SADIE GOGGANS 


In the Nation’s Schools 


dei South is often regarded as 
backward in education. The poorest 
equipment and teachers, it is gen- 
erally believed, are in the cottonmill 
villages. The Parker District schools 
near Greenville, South Carolina, are 
evidence that these beliefs may no 
longer hold true. Here, before 1923, 
9 of the 14 elementary schools were 
owned and operated by the mills; 
there was no high school, and teach- 
ers were often uncertified. Today 
the schools are owned by the public, 
a magnificent high school plant is 
constantly expanding, and _ the 
schools are meeting the needs of the 
community so well that they are a 
mecca for visitors. 

The change is due primarily to the 
vision and efforts of a few leaders, 
and, in particular to one man, Mr. 
L. P. Hollis, who was hired 20 years 
ago by the owner of a mill near 
Greenville as a recreational leader. 
When nine textile mills, four sub- 
urban communities, and a rural dis- 
trict were consolidated to form the 
Parker District, a superintendent of 
schools was sought. Despite the high 
salary offered, experienced school- 
men refused to work in such a poor 
community with such poor equip- 
ment, and Hollis was told that he 
must take the job. 

Hollis’ educational philosophy 
can best be illustrated by example. A 
few years ago he was questioned on 


the street: “What would you do 
with $1100 if given it?” His reply 
mentioned the community need that 
had recently come most forcefully 
to his attention: “I would use it for 
the care of expectant mothers.” 

Not school supplies or scholar- 
ships, but community needs! In that 
reply and in the energy supporting 
it lies the distinctive character of 
the Parker District schools. They 
are used primarily to serve the com- 
munity, the whole community, and 
only partially to give schooling to 
boys and girls. 

The $1100 was given and further 
funds were obtained from the Duke 
Foundation and elsewhere. On a 
recent day at the “Shelter”—a five- 
room house across from the high 
school—there were ten new-born in- 
fants, their mothers, and several 
older babies, including foundlings 
and the sick. One nurse was busy 
giving advice and directions to 
mothers who were dropping in for 
help; a second was in the diet 
kitchen, and a third was on duty 
with the patients and, at various 
times during the day, with home ec- 
onomics teachers and some of their 
high school pupils. All this under 
the guidance of the public schools. 

Many mill workers in this district 
with incomes of less than $1,000 
have homes surrounded by smooth 
lawns, flowers, and shrubbery. Inside 
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one finds furniture of modern de- 
sign, venetian blinds, draperies, and 


harmonious colors. Kitchens are 
models of mneatness and efficient 
arrangement. The cost? Usually 


about $10 or $15 additional for 
each interior. Only on close inspec- 
tion does one see that the materials 
used are the least expensive possible, 
perhaps made in the mills them- 
selves. 

The beauty, comfort, and utility 
in these homes have been brought 
about by the public schools. The 
pupils themselves help in land- 
scaping and redecorating the homes 
of the community. Thirty-two hun- 
dred adults are enrolled in the even- 
ing classes which comprise the 
People’s College, where home eco- 
nomics teachers, landscape archi- 
tects, and other experts conduct 
classes in home and lawn improve- 
ment. They leave the classrooms 
much of the time and go into the 
homes themselves. 

This People’s College is open day 
and night. Here the school music 
director trains church choirs and 
community choruses; the teacher 
of mechanical drawing instructs 
machinists in reading blue prints; 
a psychologist from a near-by uni- 
versity discusses problems of child 
growth; and bankers conduct forums 
to plan investments. 

In the evenings, all the facilities 
of the school plants are open to the 
public. Last summer an average of 
3500 people who work during the 
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day enjoyed softball, tennis, bowl- 
ing, horseshoes, and other games 
at the schools. The high school 
cafeteria may be engaged by any 
group for a luncheon or dinner prac- 
tically at cost. A traveling library 
with headquarters at the high school 
brings books, magazines, and papers 
weekly to each school and section 
of the district. There is even a mu- 
seum, built of logs by the school 
children. 

Most of the 14 elementary schools 
are still housed in the old mill 
school buildings. The emphasis has 
been on significant teaching and 
learning, not on elaborate build- 
ings. Paint, added windows, and at- 
tractive though inexpensive furnish- 
ings have made the old buildings 
cheerful and serviccable. The superb 
new high school plant, still partly 
under construction, is being built 
with government aid. Besides the 
main building, there are separate 
buildings housing vocational educa- 
tion, gymnasium, mechanical arts 
and music, and an auditorium seat- 
ing 1500, all with the most modern 
equipment. 

The center of the main building 
is an attractive library and materials 
bureau, with conference rooms near- 
by. Here records are kept of the units 
of work in which children of all the 
schools have participated, and here 
teachers assemble to work and plan. 
A special teacher-librarian is in 
charge. 

However, the outstanding thing 
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about the Parker District schools is 
the appearance and manner of the 
pupils. These sons and daughters of 
mill-workers may be inexpensively 
dressed, but they are clean, extraor- 
dinarily well-behaved, and notice- 
ably happy. 

The reasons for these achieve- 
ments are well known to many 
activity schools. The children have 
some traditional drill done in an un- 
traditional spirit of sociability, but 
it is the activities that have brought 
about the unusual achievements. The 
children help plan their work, both 
in school and out. The center of in- 
terest in each classroom is deter- 
mined by teacher and pupils as they 
become acquainted. They seek the 
aid of anyone in the district who 
can help them. 

The high school is in the process 
of changing its curriculum. Four 
sections of the eighth grade, which 
is included in the high school, are 
continuing the integrated work of 
the elementary schools. These sec- 
tions remain with one teacher for all 
their work. Last year in one section, 
39 pupils and their teacher studied 
the homes from which they came 
and decided to make their high 
school classroom into a home. They 
had a living-room, library, kitchen, 
dining-room, and bedroom. They 
planned, measured, bought, and 


constructed the walls, furnishings, 
and equipment. Of these children 
one dropped out during the year; 
the other 38 are returning to school 
this fall, although at the beginning 
only 5 were interested in staying in 
school. Incidentally, they more than 
kept step with other children of their 
age. 

Other sections in the high school 
have integrated work in the social 
studies and English; in the social 
and natural sciences; or in the social 
and natural sciences and English. 
One teacher has the pupils for two or 
three periods during the day. The 
schools and Greenville industries 
cooperate in a “work cooperation 
plan” which enables dozens of 
pupils to stay in school and, inci- 
dentally, to get the best possible vo- 
cational guidance and placement. 
This is especially important as only 
9 percent of recent Parker District 
gtaduates have attended college. 

Because L. P. Hollis, 17 years 
ago, began to plan not only for his 
14 isolated elementary schools and 
a high school yet to be built, but 
also for textile workers, farmers, and 
his untrained teachers, Parker Dis- 
trict schools are becoming famous; 
the community cooperation is a 
model of its kind, and Parker 
teachers instruct in college summer- 
sessions. 


M. G. Fraser is Dean and Sadie Goggans is Pro- 

fessor of Education at Winthrop College, Rock 

Hill, S$. C. Reported from the Nation’s Schools, 
(June, 1940), 20-23. 
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THE OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION AS A PHASE OF 
TEACHER SELECTION 


BEN D. Woop 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


(ComMon sense has long told 
us, and recent research has confirmed 
the fact, that objective examina- 
tions do not and cannot measure the 
total subtle complex which we call 
teaching ability. If the examination 
cannot measure teaching ability, then 
why add it to the present bases of 
selection? Because examinations can 
and do measure essential elements 
of teaching ability more acurately 
and economically than any other 
known devices or methods. The 
physician knows that the thermome- 
ter and stethoscope do not measure 
health or sickness, but he uses these 
instruments because they give him 
useful information about the patient 
which cannot be so easily and ac- 
curately secured by any other means. 
To abandon examinations of intelli- 
gence, general culture, and profes- 
sional information because they do 
not also measure personality, morali- 
ty, interest in children, and other 
important factors that determine 
teaching ability, would be as illogical 
as to abandon the thermometer be- 
cause it does not measure a thousand 
important diagnostic factors. 

We should avoid the naive error 
of judging the validity of such tests 
in terms of their correlation with 
available criteria of teaching suc- 
cess, just as the physician refuses to 
judge the validity of his thermome- 
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ter in terms of the correlation of its 
readings with total life-expectancy 
estimates. The validity of examina- 
tions should be judged by the accur- 
acy with which they measure, not 
the total complex of teaching ability, 
but those parts which they are de- 
signed to measure. The relevence 
of these factors to teaching fitness 
must be left to the judgment of the 
selecting authorities, acting at least 
partly on 2 priori and common sense 
considerations. 

The construction and administra- 
tion of competitive examinations for 
teachers is difficult and expensive. 
Although such examinations were 
introduced decades ago, their use 
now survives mainly in a few of the 
larger school systems whose re- 
sources were adequate to produce 
reasonably defensible examinations. 
But even in these few cities, and 
despite extensive borrowings and 
winking at copyright laws, the ex- 
aminations have been faulty and un- 
satisfactory in various ways. Last 
year, at the request of a group of 
superintendents who had been using 
the Cooperative Test Service, the 
American Council on Education set 
up the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations with the hope 
of providing a better and more 
economical examination service. 

The Committee began its formid- 
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able task in September, 1939. The 
first edition of the teacher examina- 
tion battery was administered on 
March 29-30, 1940, in about 20 
cities. While it is the opinion of 
many able and impartial critics that 
these tests represent an advance over 
previously available ones, the staff 
is still not satisfied with them. In- 
deed, we do not expect ever to be 
satisfied with the tests. We do, how- 
ever, hope and trust that with the 
help of the teachers and adminis- 
trators who have aided us thus far, 
and of others, we shall gradually 
improve the tests and possibly ex- 
tend their scope. We also hope that 
by making available examination 
data that are comparable year after 
year for large numbers of teachers in 
many classifications and widely sepa- 
rated cities, we shall make possible 
a type of large-scale, long-term re- 
search which has not hitherto been 
feasible. 

A cardinal principle of the Na- 
tional Committee is that local auton- 
omy must be completely protected. 
The use of the test service is wholly 
optional, and a superintendent who 
chooses to use it decides which of 
the available examinations he will 


use, and what weight each shall have 
in his total selection procedure. 

To avoid possible misunderstand- 
ing, it seems pertinent to repeat what 
the National Committee has empha- 
sized in its announcement—that we 
must not use examinations mechanic- 
ally as the sole, or even the most 
important basis of teacher selection. 
On the other hand, the enormous 
expansion of the functions of teach- 
ers and the kaleidoscopic reorien- 
tation of the curriculum in partial 
answer to the greater complexity of 
the needs of youth in this difficult 
era, impose an obligation not only 
to maintain but to improve the stan- 
dards of the past. While we must 
avoid selecting mere pedants who 
cannot teach, we must rigorously ex- 
clude from the teaching profession 
persons who are pleasing personali- 
ties and plausible salesmen, but who 
have nothing to sell. Our children 
have the right to be educated, so far 
as possible, by persons who are 
themselves educated. It is the aim 
of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations to provide ex- 
aminations which, wisely and judic- 
iously used, will help assure this 
right for our children. 


aR 
THE PROPOSED TEACHER EXAMINATION SERVICE 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


HE plan for a uniform, stand- 
ardized, nation-wide examination 


service for candidates for the teaching 
profession is supported by the 
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American Council on Education, 
whose services to education have 
been outstanding. The prestige thus 
engendered for this service may be 
described as powerful if not over- 
whelming, and may become com- 
pelling if not destructive. I feel that 
a note of warning should be sounded 
against a procedure which, under the 
guise of providing an improved 
teaching service to our schools, may 
actually destroy the gains of several 
decades of intelligent planning for 
a better teaching personnel. 

In Pennsylvania, 20 years ago, 
the examination system as a basis 
for teacher selection was substantial- 
ly eliminated and approved creden- 
tials were substituted for examina- 
tions on the premise that satisfactory 
completion of an approved curricu- 
lum in an accredited teacher-training 
institution was evidence of the likeli- 
hood of teaching success superior to 
the results of any examination. 
During those 20 years, the improve- 
ment in the teaching service of the 
Pennsylvania schools has been phe- 
nomenal. The number of teachers 
with four years of preparation has 
advanced from 7.7 percent in 1920 
to 44.5 percent in 1939. Observation 
of classroom procedures and school 
programs gives abundant evidence 
of improvement. All this has oc- 
curred, not because the teacher 
candidates have studied textbooks in 
preparation for fixed examinations, 
but because they have lived in the 
atmosphere of institutions designed 
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to provide over a period of years the 
associations, contacts, and experi- 
ences which will produce just such 
a result. The proposed imposition 
of a nation-wide examination ser- 
vice is likely to alter the character of 
these teacher-training institutions, 
reduce their prestige, and ultimately 
destroy them. 

In fairness, it should be said that 
the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations makes no extravagant 
claims and specifically cites the lim- 
itations of their plan. However, 
they boldly assume as justification 
for their plan that teacher-training 
colleges vary widely in their stand- 
ards and that such a situation is 
undesirable. There are objections to 
both assumptions. Of the 186 mem- 
bers of the Association of Teachers 
Colleges, 156 have met the carefully 
formulated standards of the associa- 
tion and are on its accredited list. 
The uniform minimum standard of 
competence thus assured among 
graduates of these institutions does 
not, of course, mean that these insti- 
tutions are exactly alike and that 
their graduates have the similarity 
of peas in a pod. Such uniformity 
would not only be unnecessary, it 
would be distinctly undesirable and 
actually destructive of one of the 
peculiar and fortunate features of the 
American school system. Our school 
system has grown in conformity with 
the essential genius of our democ- 
racy, taking its authority from the 
local community. There is a broad 
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tendency today to regiment human 
action by the establishment of gen- 
eral standards and the development 
of remote controls. The proposal of 
the National Committee is, of course, 
a step in this direction. 

If this plan is widely adopted— 
and that is certainly the hope of the 
Committee—its prestige will be 
enormous. Selfrespecting school sys- 
tems will demand that their teachers 
pass this battery of tests, and the 
meeting of this requirement will be- 
come so significant that all other 
considerations will shrink to insig- 
nificance in comparison. The wholly 
proper warnings sounded by the 
Committee will be ignored, and 
short of grave physical deficiency or 
moral turpitude the standing of a 
candidate in the National Examina- 
tions will become the sole criterion 
of teacher selection. 

Teacher-education institutions will 
then tend to become tutoring schools 
for the passing of these tests. Be- 
cause of the magnitude of the task 
of preparing and distributing the 
questions it will not be easy to 
change them frequently, and mechan- 
ical preparation for passing such 





Ben D. Wood is Director of the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations. Albert Lindsay 
Rowland is President of the Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, State Teachers College. Reported from the 

Harvard Educational Review, X (May, 1940), 
q 277-88. 


examinations will become both prac- 
tical and common. The healthy 
growth of teacher education will be 
stunted by mechanizing the selective 
process and removing it from local 
influence. 

Except in oversized school systems 
where mechanical selection has re- 
placed human selection of teaching 
personnel, there has always been a 
warm personal and community inter- 
est in the choice of teachers. This 
is a comforting and desirable con- 
dition and it is to be hoped that it 
will never cease to be a phenomenon 
of our public school. 

Contrary to the implications of 
the Teacher Examination Service an- 
nouncement, there has been a most 
commendable advance in the quan- 
tity and quality of teacher educa- 
tion. This situation is due in part to 
legislation, but fundamentally it is a 
response to an informed public 
opinion. This is a sound source of 
improvement in a democratic society 
and is vastly to be preferred to the 
imposition from above of standards 
and requirements neither understood 
nor accepted by those who must en- 
dure them. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Louis SHORES 


In the Educational Forum 


ar IS the consensus of librarians 
that school administrators generally 
know less about the library than 
about any other division of the 
whole educational structure. This is 
not at all surprising. While most 
administrators were at one time 
teachers, few have had experience in 
library work. Moreover, in the past 
the academic and professional train- 
ing of educators was characterized 
by inadequate library facilities and 
by almost no library instruction. 
Little wonder, then, to find the aver- 
age principal only vaguely interested 
in his school library, whereas I be- 
lieve it now should be his most vital 
concern. 

It is estimated that 80 percent of 
all schoolwork involves reading. 
There are few school activities that 
can be divorced completely from the 
written or printed word. Reading 
plays an important part in most 
learning situations simply because 
there is no more rapid or economical 
way of conveying information. 

A number of well-known studies 
have clearly shown the relation of 
reading ability to school success. 
Reading is vital to the whole school 
program. You cannot assign it to a 
minor role; you cannot compare it 
to the individual projects clamoring 
for recognition, because reading is 
essential to all of them; it is their 
common denominator. The tremen- 
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dous diagnostic and remedial read- 
ing program now under way indi- 
cates our dissatisfaction with the 
reading efficiency of our pupils. 

We pride ourselves on having re- 
duced our illiteracy to 4 percent. 
What of it? What does this literacy 
mean in terms of the quality or 
quantity of reading? Some of you 
may have seen the book called The 
Illiteracy of the Literates. That title 
sums up the reading situation in 
America. How else can you account 
for the fact that millions of Ameri- 
cans read exaggerated advertising 
claims and believe them? Why did a 
certain advertising leader boast that 
he could sell Americans anything 
they didn’t need—and proceed to 
prove it. 

Inaccessibility to good materials is 
at least one major factor in the low 
reading ability of the general public. 
Less than 60 percent have library 
access—in rural areas less than 35 
percent. This wealthy nation pro- 
vides .89 of one book per capita 
through its public libraries. 

Further, we find little encourage- 
ment in reading opportunities else- 
where. There are only 18 rental 
libraries and less than 67 book stores 
per million of population. And the 
genesis of the problem can be traced 
back to the schools. What oppor- 
tunities and encouragement to read 
do children have in the public 
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schools? In the New York City high 
schools there are available 1.4 books 
per pupil. In most of the country, 
as yet the elementary school library 
hasn’t even appeared. On top of 
that, most schools haven’t shaken off 
the deadening influence of textbook 
teaching, or the type of intensive 
reading that killed classics in English 
classes. That is why along with eye 
movements and physical defects 
library accessibility must be consid- 
ered a major factor in any diag- 
nostic and remedial reading pro- 
gram. 

There is hardly a significant trend 
in the educational world that can be 
separated from the library. Consider 
the curriculum revision movement. 
Any curriculum expert will tell that 
the phase most neglected so far is 
the critical evaluation and selection of 
materials for individual units of in- 
struction. Part of the librarian’s 
essential training is book selection. 
Over a period of years, librarians 
have developed, with the aid of sub- 
ject and curriculum specialists, a 
set of selection principles and a 
library of book tools which would 
prove most valuable in the selection 
of materials for new courses of 
study. 

Let us take another important 
movement. In commenting on the 
audio-visual movement both special- 
ists and administrators have observed 
that the greatest obstacle to the use 
of audio-visual aids is the lack of a 
central organizational agency in the 


school to assume responsibility for 
preparing, distributing, and servicing 
these materials. Libraries are already 
assuming responsibility for several 
classes of what are called audio- 
visual aids and there is no reason 
why this agency, already set up and 
experienced in this work, cannot be 
used to service the newer types of 
equipment. In the Peabody Library 
School we are already training our 
librarians to administer all types of 
audio-visual aids, which we look on 
as merely an extension of the printed 
word. We have expanded our book 
selection course, for example, to in- 
clude the sources for films, records, 
stereographs, and the like. 

We have heard much about indi- 
vidual differences, but catering to 
them in the conventional classroom 
is difficult if not impossible. With 
a reading range of what authorities 
now estimate as six grades within an 
average class of 40 pupils, the best 
the teacher can do with one text and 
one lesson presentation is to hit some- 
where in the middle. As a result, 
below-average children find the les- 
son discouragingly difficult while 
their above-average classmates are be- 
ing bored. 

Contrast this with the librarian’s 
opportunity in a well-stocked library. 
For every teaching unit she has at 
her finger-tips a variety of materials 
ranging from simple picture-text 
treatment, that will arouse the back- 
ward child, to complex word pic- 
tures that will challenge the abstract 
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thinking of the brightest pupil. It 
is here that the superiority of the 
library over the classroom can be 
demonstrated, and it is why educa- 
tors like W. T. Harris, Sir John 
Adams, and Dean Russell have 
suggested that the library may large- 
ly replace the classroom. 

The point I wish to make is that 
not only are the newer trends in 
education inextricably interwoven 
with the library, all the older and 
permanent educational interests— 
teaching methods, health, individual 
differences, vocational guidance, etc. 
—can be immeasurably aided by in- 
creased and intelligent library ser- 
vice. 

What are the essential elements of 
an adequate library program? I place 
personnel first because I believe the 
librarian makes or breaks library 
service. Principals who look only 
for label pasters and desk attendants 
in their librarians have only them- 
selves to blame if they accomplish 
nothing with their educational pro- 
gram. Clerical duties can be per- 
formed by pupils or WPA workers 
under supervision, and a librarian 
who devotes all or most of her time 
to such activities is being overpaid. 
The professional duties of the li- 
brarian, which will test the ability 
of the best teacher, include these: 

1. Select suitable materials for 
teaching units. 

2. Classify and catalog books. 

3. Set up circulation and shelving 
system. 
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4. Answer reference questions by 
pupils and teachers. 

5. Teach efficient use of library 
materials. 

6. Advise on pupils’ personal 
problems with related reading. 

7. Assist in co-curricular activi- 
ties. 

8. Advise teachers on professional 
reading. 

The type of person who performs 
all these duties deserves more finan- 
cial and professional recognition 
than she has received in the past. 

Materials must be placed second 
to personnel. These will include all 
types of audio-visual aids as well as 
books. Just how many volumes per 
pupil this means no one knows ex- 
actly. New York's per pupil average 
of 1.4 volume appears to be low. 
Cleveland with 3.4 and Los Angeles 
with 3.5 per high school pupil are 
doing good library work, and Den- 
ver with 5 and Oakland with 8 are 
outstanding. 

Quantity, however, represents on- 
ly half the picture. The following 
table summarizes an adequate collec- 
tion of school library materials, but 
says nothing about quantity or dupli- 
cation of copies, which would have 
to be determined by enrolment, 
teaching methods, public library 
facilities, etc. 

Our third requirement is an an- 
nual budget so the librarian may 
plan in advance how best to spend 
available funds. Comparatively, li- 
brary service is inexpensive. There 
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I, Books 
Reference Curricular 
Dictionaries Language Arts 
Encyclopedias Social Studies 
Yearbooks Science 
Directories Practical Arts 
Handbooks Fine Arts 
Bibliographies Health 
Indexes 
II. SERIALS 
Periodicals Pamphlets 


Subdivided as books 


Free and inexpensive 
as related to school 
program. 


III. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Audio 
Phonograph records 


Co-Curricular 
Clubs 
Dramatics 
Athletics 
Social 
Recreational reading 


Public Documents 


Federal, state, and local 


as related to school 
program. 


Audio and visual 
Sound film 
Television 





Visual 
Pictures Slides 
Maps Stills Radio 
Charts Stereographs 
Atlases Silent film 
Globes 


is hardly a department which does 
not cost more per pupil than the 
library, which serves all departments. 

Adequate quarters and equipment 
must be mentioned next. In addition 
to the older problems of lighting, 
quiet, accessibility, and furniture, 
there are mewer considerations of 
sound-proofing for audio-visual 
aids, provision for diagnostic and 
remedial reading equipment, and ac- 
comodations for professional and 
teaching material collections. 

The fifth requirement is adequate 
organization. This includes among 
other things, usually the three li- 
brary records—card catalog, shelf 
list, and accession book—a classi- 


fication scheme for materials, an efh- 
cient distribution system, and an or- 
ganized reference service. 

Sixth, most standards require that 
a course in the use of the library 
be offered, and some progress is be- 
ing made in improving the frequent- 
ly perfunctory instruction of the 
past. 

The final requirement is not whol- 
ly a library responsibility. The 
school library will never mean much 
until the individual teacher knows 
more about its possibilities than she 
does now. As long as teachers con- 
tinue in conventional classroom text- 
book procedures libraries are help- 


less. 


Louis Shores is Director of the Library School at 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Reported 

from the Educational Forum, IV (May, 1940), 
373-88. 
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EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


EVERETT R. CLINCHY 


VW HILE the United States is 


one nation, it is composed of many 
subgroups which we shall call “‘cul- 
tures.” These cultures are social or 
ethnic or religious entities related to 
the nation as individual personalities 
are related to a family. Each culture 
is a complex of traits including spec- 
ial knowledge, beliefs, arts, morals, 
customs, and habits. 

There appear to be definite laws 
of culture behavior, among them 
the following: 

1. Every culture wants to renew 
its life in its young, to attach them 
to the group's past. 

2. A culture group has a will-to- 
live. No culture will commit suicide. 
When fear is around it will fight 
for its life. 

3. A thriving culture has a desire 
for prestige, feels a sense of mission, 
and wants its solutions to questions 
recognized and adopted. 

Friction between cultures has pro- 
duced trouble repeatedly throughout 
our history. Between the persecution 
of the Quakers in Colonial times and 
the Ku Klux Klan of the 1920's 
came a long series of outbursts of 
hate and violence directed against 
religious and ethnic minorities. The 
long ordeal of the Negro still con- 
tinues. 

There are today 30 million Amer- 
icans who were born of immigrant 
parents. Let Louis Adamic state their 
case: The majority of them are op- 
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pressed by feelings of inferiority in 
relation to their fellow citizens of 
older stock, and to the problem of 
life as a whole. Their surroundings 
are seldom wholly friendly; their 
positions inferior; their wages 
meagre; old stock Americans look 
askance at them, call them Hunkies, 
Wops, Polaks, Kikes. In defense, 
they tend to circulate among their 
own kind. 

Unlike their foreign-born parents, 
these 30 million new Americans have 
no feelings of association with an 
Old World cultural background. Yet 
American traditions are not echoed 
in their homes. Their vital American 
background is Ellis Island, city slums, 
mine, and sweatshop. Pathetically 
ashamed of their parents, they su- 
perficially float on popular American 
currents which they do not under- 
stand. 

The two-sided problem has its 
creative possibilities. The new stock 
differences in temperament, apti- 
tudes, and background can enrich 
the nation’s civilization. At the same 
time, 30 million new citizens remain 
to be initiated, cultivated, and ac- 
cepted on a parity as Americans, 
whatever their history. 

Against one danger the U. S. 
must guard. America must not im- 
port the European minority complex. 
Europe has been cursed by chauvin- 
istic minorities which, to avoid one 
extreme of enervation, have em- 
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braced the opposite extreme of 
fanatical group psychosis. Frequent- 
ly they fought every reasonable call 
for consensus in national unity. They 
virtually refuse to be live-withable. 

Statesmanship is the art of dealing 
with a situation while it is still 
manageable. Education for a demo- 
cratic process implies a sort of cul- 
tural pluralism. Some people are 
frightened by that concept, fearful 
that differences will be stressed, unity 
ignored. But recognition that many 
cultures compose American civiliza- 
tion is simply realistic. The concept 
of the Melting Pot was not true to 
life. If differences characterize cul- 
tures, then educators would better 
prepare American children to live 
satisfactorily in a culturally pluralis- 
tic society. 

James Harvey Robinson, in his 
essay on “Civilization” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has pointed out 
the mutual indebtedness of every 
culture to every other culture for the 
arts, sciences, and technologies and 
shows that awareness of this in- 
debtedness is a cement for the unity 
of mankind. Our concept of democ- 
racy must be that of a society where- 
in all individuals of all groups con- 
tribute freely and receive freely the 
peculiar contribution of every indi- 
vidual and culture in the community. 

How can the school aid the vari- 
ous groups of its community to 
understand the ends and means, one 
group of the other; make each group 
understand that it has some ends in 


common with all the others ; multiply 
experiences wherein all groups co- 
Operate for the general welfare? 

Every school provides a laboratory 
for study of the composition of the 
American population. Creating a 
map of culture groups in one’s own 
town and state, as well as the na- 
tion, is a sociological project freight- 
ed with adventurous possibilities. 
The emminently successful broad- 
casts “Americans All—Immigrants 
All” have been recorded. Their use 
is helpful. 

A community is made up of sub- 
groups. A family, the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, a Masonic lodge, each is 
an illustration of a subgroup. An 
individual normally shares the ex- 
periences of more than one sub- 
group. Education as a socializing 
process is the business of helping 
subgroups to see their relation to 
the whole. A subgroup is like a 
spoke in a wheel. Loyalty to a sub- 
group can be made the strength of a 
larger loyalty. It is the motto E 
Pluribus Unum applied to inter- 
group relations. The sense of group 
selfrespect must prepare the way for 
the sense of the whole society. 

The social process may be so 
directed as to provide educational 
results. Every school and every com- 
munity has potentialities for experi- 
ment in intercultural relations—a 
“round table,” a “clearing house,” 
or the same thing under some other 
name, in which representatives of 
every culture strain meet informally 
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for shared study of cultural democ- 
racy. The experience not only tends 
to moderate prejudice and discrim- 
ination, but is in itself educational. 

Education for better human rela- 
tions has to do with emotion as well 
as with intellect. A single highly 
emotionalized experience with one 
individual often forms the basis of 
a whole stereotype about all the peo- 
ple in a religious or racial group. 
What can schools do to provide 
pleasant, happy experiences across 
cultural lines? Everyone knows the 
significance of such, in one’s own 
life. Dramatic use of assembly pro- 
grams, planned social occasions when 
students meet admirable members of 
other cultures, visits to interesting 
culture centers, are among the many 
techniques worked out by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. A large 
part of the problem in bringing up a 
generation is to introduce children 
to members of other cultures under 
such circumstances that they will for- 
ever after retain affectionate mem- 
Ories of them. 


The economic factor also bulks 
large in our problem. When hard 
times come, tensions and conflicts 
rise, too. In our own history, there is 
a high correlation between depres- 
sions and eras of hate. In Valen- 
tin’s book on antisemitism he refers 
to the tribe that lived on the fruit 
of the bunga-bunga tree. When the 
fruit was plentiful, strangers were 
invited to share the crop. In seasons 
when fruit was scarce, the tribe ex- 
cluded strangers. When the crop 
failed, the tribe ate the strangers. 

In this connection, the schools 
can speed up a general disillusion- 
ment with the whole thesis of hate. 
Hate of class, race, creed, or nation- 
ality measurably slows up the solu- 
tion of every economic problem. The 
schools can equip citizens with the 
scientific method of attacking eco- 
nomic problems, and can prepare 
them to be tolerant of sincere people 
with diverse economic views, recog- 
nizing the inevitability, and the de- 
sirability, of many varied approaches 
to every human problem. 


Everett R. Clinchy is Director of the National Con- 

ference of Christians and Jews. Reported from an 

address before the National Education Association, 
July 3, 1940, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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ail LBANY College, Portland, Oregon, has an enrolment 
of four hundred, but no campus. The college occupies on a 
rental basis a Jewish educational building, a Nazarene church, 


and a German Turnverein hall. 
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WHAT HOPE FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE? 


ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 


In the Clearing House 


/ 
V f may leave it to the brother- 
hood of Academic Educators to 
preserve the past and to the commu- 
nicants in Progressive Education to 
safeguard the future. As practical 
men and women our assignment is 
to lead youth to endure the present. 

Has latin any place in our 
schools? I have taught latin; I still 
read it with moderate success; but 
my chief satisfaction is an internal 
feeling of superiority. As latin be- 
comes rarer my feeling of exaltation 
increases. 

Latin as a school subject has 
ceased to be common. Is it, then, 
going out of the high school—as 
Greek and astronomy went? I hope 
not—and it has a chance. We may 
reorganize latin so that it will 
meet our general purpose and train 
for the ever-present contentments of 
life. 

We may as well drop several fal- 
lacious claims. One is that latin vo- 
cabulary is a great help in under- 
standing new English words. Last 
summer I asked a large class of grad- 
uate students to define “deposition” 
and ‘‘indentures.” The latin teachers 
did no better than the teachers of 
homemaking. The law clerk learns 
the meanings of these words. If he 
is linguistically inclined he may note 
the fantastic ways in which latin 
words come to have technical Eng- 
lish meanings, but his latin, if he 


had it, was of no help in the learn- 
ing of these terms. 

We may give up the argument 
that latin study is a help to good 
English. I have read many courses 
of study produced by high school 
teachers. Invariably those from latin 
teachers call for the most revision, 
those from English teachers next— 
those from teachers of science and 
commercial subjects last. 

We may give up the kindergarten 
designs that are said to arouse in- 
terest in the latin class. Among these 
are the grotesque mnemonic devices 
that are supposed to aid the mem- 
Orization of statements which are in- 
trinsically worthless; so the scooting 
over town to find a latin word made 
lasting on gravestone or city seal; 
and also the making of latin toys 
and playing sophomoric games. 

Latin may be of immediate use 
under these conditions: 

1. Given for two years. 

2. Much time given to Roman 
life, history, art. 

3. No latin composition. It has 
had no occupational purpose since 
latin ceased to be the language of 
diplomacy. 

4. At least twice as much read- 
ing as is now common, and none in 
books of elegant selections. Read- 
ing to be done for the general story 
and for the satisfactions of progress. 

5. No drill on pronunciation. All 
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words to be pronounced as in 
English. 

6. Grammar small in amount but 
including the word endings that 
occur in the readings. In a reading 
course the names of ablatives are 
useless. Complete conjugations and 
declensions are in the texts for ref- 
erence but not for memorization. 

Such a course will produce satis- 
factions in classical familiarity and 
in a fair degree of reading ability. 

What place have modern lan- 
guages? Some pupils will continue 
French in college. They may take 
whatever French the colleges want. 
Most high school pupils will go 
neither to France nor to college. 
They will “complete” French when 
they finish French II. For them 
French can be made a reading 
course as suggested for latin. 

I have been in French classes in 
industrial centers where two-thirds 
of the students were from French- 
Canadian homes. All were studying 
Parisian French although they would 
mever go to Paris. The relatives 
whom they visited each summer on 
the Gaspé spoke Canadian French, 
as did their parents at home. 

The teacher knew a foreign 
French only, and these children were 
being taught to believe that the lan- 
guage of Quebec was a patois but 
one step above illiteracy. Had they 


studied the Province of Quebec as 
assiduously as they studied Paris, and 
had they read the newspapers of 
Montreal, they would have been 
social assets in a new development 
of New England culture. 

I have been in other schools 
where an entire class of second- 
generation Italians were studying— 
not Italian—but French. No one 
knew why. The grandparents of 
these pupils speak Italian only; 
their parents read Italian but com- 
monly speak English. The children 
can understand some Italian and 
speak a few phrases, but they 
cannot read the family newspaper. 

If, instead of French, they had a 
reading knowledge of Italian, they 
would make their grandparents per- 
fectly happy, they would build up 
the cultural pride of the parents, and 
they themselves would begin to lay 
the foundation for ancestral satis- 
factions that in the eighth genera- 
tion would be as profound as those 
which make Brahmins out of 
Colonial Dames. 

The same point may be made 
where other racial groups are con- 
cerned. The purpose of education is 
that boys and girls may live, and live 
now, more happily, safely, and 
productively. That purpose would 
be met by culture courses in Polish, 
Swedish, Lithuanian. 


of Schools in Bloomfield, Conn. Reported from the 
Clearing House, XIV (May, 1940), 515-17. 


| The late Ernest W. Butterfield was Superintendent | 
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CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 
In the General Report of the White House Conference* 


CpucATIONAL programs 
should be available equitably to all 
children. To approach this equity is 
an essential part of the program of 
action proposed by this Conference. 
A primary responsibility of our de- 
mocracy is to establish and maintain 
a fair educational opportunity to 
which every American child is en- 
titled. This should be a nation-wide 
goal, sought through all the thou- 
sand varieties of local conditions and 
traditions. In this there is a value 
beyond direct educational benefits. 
Every American child should be able 
to feel pride and patriotism because 
his country assures educational op- 
portunity for him and for every 
other child. 

We should remember, too, that 
changes in our national life, in eco- 
nomics and culture, often require 
modifications in the scope, content, 
method, and management of educa- 
tional service. The scope of educa- 
tion is gradually being extended to 
age limits above and below the tra- 
ditional 6-to-16 period. The content 
of education should deal with the 
personal, social, and economic issues 
of the day; its method should take 


* This report, published during the 
summer months, was adopted by the 
Conference (whose membership was 676 
persons) after full consideration in group 
meetings and in general session. Those 
statements having particularly to do with 


public education are reproduced here.— 
Editor. 


account of scientific discoveries in 
child growth, child care, and the 
learning process. And the manage- 
ment of the educational services 
should seek always to combine maxi- 
mum efficiency with the require- 
ments of individual initiative and 
freedom. 

The Conference makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Units of local school attendance 
and administration should be en- 
larged wherever necessary in order 
to broaden the base of financial sup- 
port and to make possible a modern 
well-equipped school for every child 
at a reasonable per-capita cost. 

2. Substantial financial assistance 
should be granted by every state to 
its local school systems for the pur- 
pose of equalizing tax burdens and 
reducing educational inequalities. 

3. An extended program of feder- 
al financial assistance to the states 
should be adopted in order to re- 
duce inequalities in educational 
opportunity among states. Because 
the minority groups have proportion- 
ately more children than others and 
live to a greater extent in areas with 
the least resources, the principle of 
federal aid to states for services 
affecting children is extremely im- 
portant for their welfare. 

4. The supreme educational and 
social importance of individual traits 
should be recognized throughout the 
educational system. An educational 
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system that truly serves a democracy 
will find no place for the philosophy 
or the methods of mass production. 

5. Schools should give increased 
attention to the educational needs 
of individual children, including 
those who are physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, or socially 
handicapped; these needs should be 
met with minimum emphasis on the 
handicap. 

6. The professional education of 
teachers should be enriched by study 
of the principles of child develop- 
ment, the role of education in an 
evolving social order, and the signifi- 
cance of democratic procedures in 
school life. 

7. Teachers and other workers in 
all branches of education should be 
selected and retained in service on 
the basis of professional qualifica- 
tions alone. They should be adequate 
in number to permit them to give 
attention to the needs of each indi- 
vidual child. 

8. School systems should provide 
nursery school, kindergarten, or sim- 
ilar educational opportunities for 
children between the ages of three 
and six. 

9. Local school systems should 
provide free educational opportuni- 
ties, in accordance with individual 
needs, for youth up to 18 or 20 
years of age, in preparation for high- 
er education, in basic and specialized 
vocational training, or in general 
educational advancement. 

10. Schools should make available 
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to young people, while in school and 
after they leave school, systematic 
personal and vocational guidance 
and organized assistance in job place- 
ment, in cooperation with public 
employment services. 

11. School health supervision and 
health and safety education should 
be made more effective so as to pro- 
tect the health of the child and to 
give him better understanding of the 
principles and practices of social and 
community hygiene. 

12. Schools should assume further 
responsibility for providing whole- 
some leisure-time activities for chil- 
dren and their families, and new 
school buildings should be planned 
and equipped with these functions 
in mind. 

13. Education for civic responsi- 
bility should be emphasized with the 
aim of developing personal integrity 
and intelligent loyalty to democratic 
ideals and institutions. For this pur- 
pose the child’s learning experiences 
should include participation in the 
activities of community life, on a 
level appropriate to his degree of 
maturity. 

14. Schools should cooperate with 
other community institutions and 
agencies that serve the child. Close 
cooperation with parents is especial- 
ly important. 

15. Research divisions should be 
establishel by local school systems 
wherever possible and by state de- 
partments of education. Budgets for 
the United States Office of Education 
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should be increased to permit the ex- 
tension of research and related ser- 
vices. Planning of educational poli- 
cies and programs at all levels should 
be based on research. 

16. The traditional concern of 
American education with ethical 
values as well as mental and physical 
development should continue to be 
the fundamental obligation of the 
schools. It is desirable that the 
teaching and administrative staffs 
should maintain among themselves 
and in their attitudes toward chil- 
dren the processes and viewpoints 
characteristic of a democratic society. 
Such attitudes will thrive only in 
an atmosphere of freedom to teach 
and freedom to learn. 

The educational importance of 
play and of the constructive use of 
leisure time has been given substan- 
tial recognition only since the turn 
of the century. Consequently the 
provision of opportunity for recrea- 
tion and informal education still 
lacks full acceptance as a public re- 
sponsibility and the existing facilities 
lag far behind desirable standards. 

With these considerations in mind 
the Conference makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. The development of recreation 
and the constructive use of leisure 
time should be recognized as a public 
responsibility on a par with respon- 
sibility for education and health. 
Local communities, states, and the 
federal government should assume 
responsibility for providing public 
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recreational facilities and services, as 
for providing other services essential 
to the well-being of children. Pri- 
vate agencies should continue to 
contribute facilities, experimenta- 
tion, and channels for participation 
by volunteers. 

2. Steps should be taken in each 
community by public and private 
agencies to appraise local recreation- 
al facilities and services and to plan 
systematically to meet inadequacies. 
This involves utilization of parks, 
schools, museums, libraries, and 
camp sites; it calls for coordination 
of public and private activities and 
for the further development of pri- 
vate organizations in providing 
varied opportunities for children 
with different resources and inter- 
ests. Special attention should be 
directed toward the maximum utili- 
zation of school facilities for recrea- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. 

3. Emphasis should be given to 
equalizing the opportunities available 
to certain neglected groups of chil- 
dren, including— 

Children living in rural or sparse- 

ly settled areas. 

Children in families of low in- 
come. 

Negro children and children of 
other minority groups. 

Children in congested city neigh- 
borhoods. 

Children just leaving school and 
not yet adjusted to outside life, 
with special emphasis on unem- 
ployed youth. 
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Children with mental, emotional, 

or physical handicaps. 

4. Public and private organiza- 
tions carrying responsibility for lei- 
sure-time services should assist and 
cooperate in developing public rec- 
ognition of the fact that recreation 
for young and old requires facilities, 
equipment, and trained personnel. 

5. Schools and other educational 
and civic organizations should pro- 
mote intelligent choice and appreci- 
ation of various forms of commercial 
recreation. 

6. Because of the growing sig- 
nificance of radio and motion pic- 
tures in their impact on children and 
youth, social organizations and en- 
tertainment industries, insofar as 
they are concerned with the leisure 
time of children, should collaborate 
wherever possible in order to pro- 
vide programs that will contribute to 
the sound development of children. 

7. A privately supported non- 
governmental national commission 
on recreation should be created to 
study leisure-time needs and re- 
sources and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the development of 
recreation and informal education. 

More libraries are needed both in 
schools and for general public use 
in all regions of the country. The 
shortage is especially acute in rural 
areas, where there is little hope of 
obtaining them through local funds. 

The Conference makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. The states should encourage 
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and assist in the extension and de- 
velopment of local public-library 
service and give financial aid for the 
maintenance of such service. In rural 
areas provision should be made for 
traveling libraries to reach isolated 
homes and communities. 

2. Federal grants to the states for 
general public education should be 
available for school libraries. Special 
federal grants should be made avail- 
able for extension of library service 
to rural areas. 

3. Libraries should provide for 
special collections and personnel to 
serve children. Provision should also 
be made for material and for library 
advisory service for parents on sub- 
jects relating to child care and train- 
ing. 

4. Libraries should be staffed by 
personnel trained and qualified 
specifically for this work. 

With reference to provision of 
school facilities as it bears on child 
labor, the Conference recommends 
the following: 

1. Compulsory school attendance 
laws should be adjusted to child- 
labor laws, since school leaving and 
child labor are closely related. 
Schooling during at least 9 months 
of the year should be both compulsory 
for and available to every child up 
to the age of 16. 

2. It is the obligation of the com- 
munity to provide a suitable educa- 
tional program for all youths over 
16 who are not employed or pro- 
vided with work opportunities. 
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3. Financial aid from public 
sources should be given whenever 
necessary to young persons to en- 
able them to continue their educa- 
tion even beyond the compulsory- 
attendance age if they wish to do 
so and can benefit thereby. 

The situation of youth calls ur- 
gently for action. The Conference 
believes that the cost of constructive 
programs will be less than the ulti- 
mate cost of the neglect of the 
youth of the nation. 

The Conference makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Programs of general secondary 
education based on changes in in- 
dustrial demands and opportunities 
and. contributing significantly to re- 
sponsible citizenship, wholesome 
family life, constructive use of leisure 
time, and appreciation of our cul- 
tural heritage should be developed. 

2. Vocational preparation, guid- 
ance, and counseling services adapted 
to modern conditions and the chang- 
ing needs of youth should be ex- 
tended in the school systems, and 
when carried on under other auspices, 
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should be conducted in cooperation 
with the schools. 

3. Placement services for young 
workers should be staffed by proper- 
ly qualified and __ professionally 
trained workers, with full coopera- 
tion between the schools and the 
public employment services. 

4. Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments should provide work pro- 
jects for youths over 16 not in 
school who cannot obtain employ- 
ment. Such work should be useful, 
entailing possibly the production of 
some of the goods and services 
needed by young people themselves 
and other unemployed persons. 
Civilian Conservation Corps and 
National Youth Administration ac- 
tivities should be continued and 
enlarged to serve more fully the 
purposes for which these agencies 
were created. There should be 
further experimentation in part-time 
work and part-time schooling. 

No person should be arbitrarily 
excluded from work programs or 
other programs for youth because of 
a delinquency record. 


Reported from Children in a Democracy, General 
Report adopted by the White House Conference on 


Children in 


a Democracy, 


January 19, 1940, 


Washington, D. C. Pp. 32-50. 


eX 


DHE total of 393,870 teaching positions in city school 
systems reported to the U. S. Office of Education for 1938 
Was an increase of 19,613 compared with the total for 1934. 
The high schools almost exclusively accounted for this gain 


of 5.2 percent. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO OUR HUMAN AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES? 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


~! N explaining civilization it is 
impossible to distinguish between 
the contributions that have been 
made by human energy and ingenu- 
ity and those which result from the 
use of physical resources. On the 
negative side, the intimate relation 
between human energy and material 
resources is equally evident. Both 
energy and things can be wasted. It 
is evident that human prosperity de- 
pends on the proper use of all re- 
sources, on the avoidance of all kinds 
of waste, on the intelligent coupling 
of man’s strength and intelligence 
with the resources of the physical 
world. 

The history of this continent 
makes the lesson vivid. North Amer- 
ica has always been rich in minerals, 
petroleum, waterways, forests, and 
tillable soil. But the aboriginal in- 
habitants did not know how to use 
them. It is estimated that in 1492 
there were less than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants on the land which now sup- 
ports more than 130,000,000 people. 

Many states have laws requiring 
the schools to teach conservation. 
In complying with these laws the 
schools have paid much less atten- 
tion to human than to material re- 
sources. Lessons are taught on how 
to avoid soil erosion, how to pre- 
serve forests and prevent floods, but 
the textbooks seldom give even 
passing mention to the human fac- 
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tors which require conservation quite 
as much as do physical resources. 
The dust storms of the western 
prairies, the spent coal mines of West 
Virginia, the stripped forest lands of 
Michigan, the floods of Ohio, the 
competing oil wells of California, 
are evidences that we have misused 
natural resources. But equally crime, 
disease, cutthroat competition in 
business, overproduction in industry, 
sweatshops, and slums are shocking 
evidences that human resources have 
been misused. 

The fact is that the schools have 
tended to take for granted the hu- 
man contribution to civilization and 
have centered attention on the 
physical aspects of the country. My 
plea is for a full consideration of 
both human and physical resources, 
and for a better balanced consider- 
ation in the schools of both kinds of 
resources. Fortunately, education is 
already moving in the direction of 
contributing to better use of all re- 
sources. The difficulty is breaking 
with tradition and preparing new 
materials of instruction, which will 
develop in the minds of pupils a 
concept quite different from that 
held by the majority of the popula- 
tion. 

An outstanding example of true 
conservation of both human and 
material resources is the great social 
experiment under way in the Tenn- 
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essee Valley. Here an area of the 
continent that was misspent and 
depleted is being restored, and peo- 
ple who were living in abject poverty 
on a barren land are being raised to 
a new level of prosperous life. The 
pity is that only here and there are 
American schools teaching the story 
of the reclamation of the Tennessee 
Valley. They are commonly doing 
something far less productive—giv- 
ing pupils textbooks that recite sta- 
tistical facts and remote historical 
incidents. 

The location of coal mines and 
copper mines is taught to every class 
in geography, but the facts about 
distribution of population are sel- 
dom taught in the schools. All 
pupils learn where sheep are raised, 
but few of them know the states in 
which the human birthrate is high, 
and the kind of communities in 
which it is low. 

In developing our dual concept 
of conservation in the school, many 
approaches are possible. The study 
of government, which in our time 
has really become a great service 
agency, offers innumerable oppor- 
tunities to the teacher. The activi- 
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ties of such agencies as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Standards perfectly illustrate our 
concept of conservation as a more 
effective, a less wasteful, coupling 
of human strength and intelligence 
with the nation’s physical resources. 
Similarly, the whole history of in- 
vention exemplifies our thesis. So 
does the history of commerce—the 
story of the production and exchange 
of commodities throughout the 
world. The study of health from 
the conservation standpoint has been 
grossly neglected. Statistics of the 
loss to industry from absent workers 
are impressive, and in our time it is 
an undoubted fact that far greater 
waste comes from mental ill health 
than from physical sickness. 

Important changes in the curricu- 
lum will result from the introduction 
of new materials. Some familiar 
subjects are quite certain to dissap- 
pear. It does not necessarily follow 
that the whole structure of the cur- 
riculum will be destroyed. The same 
psychological principle that has 
operated in the past will produce 
coherent groupings of ideas and 
methods of thinking. 


Charles H. Judd is a member of the National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. Reported 
from an address before the National Education 
Association, July 2, 1940, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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COOPERATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


DorotHy CLEMENT WHELAN 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


— 7 ROM my reading on the sub- 
ject I get the impresssion that sociol- 
ogists believe that cooperation de- 
pends on education and that, in the 
schools, American children get such 
education only in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Perhaps this is true, but I 
feel that we on the teaching line 
are also developing cooperation in 
the classroom. In the schools today, 
we are striving to teach children how 
to live rather than to fill them with 
facts. We try to create classroom 
situations in which children will 
learn the importance of cooperation 
and how to cooperate. And we try 
to use in the classroom real life sit- 
uations because we want the cooper- 
ation learned there to carry over into 
later life. 

The following are actual experi- 
ences in which the teacher has tried 
to develop cooperation among 
students. 

In one school with a large Italian 
population the children have formed 
many gangs. Shortly after seeing the 
movie The Crusades, gangs in one 
fourth-grade class decided to make 
war on the gangs in a nearby paro- 
chial school. It was to be a religious 
war. The fact that many in the public 
school gangs were Catholics appar- 
ently made no difference. 

Before school one morning the 
crusaders prepared for battle. They 
tore up a neighbor's picket-fence to 
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make their very worthy swords and 
garbage-can lids provided strong if 
not beautiful shields. In their charge 
down the street to the enemy’s camp 
they nearly mowed down their prin- 
cipal,“ their excitement being such 
that they failed even to recognize 
him, let alone heed him. When 
these modern knights reached the 
parochial school, the battle was cut 
short by the nuns, who removed 
their warriors to the interior of the 
building. The public school cam- 
paigners came away, but what a 
point they had scored! The enemy 
was yellow! They carefully hid their 
swords and shields in alleys and 
cellars and returned to school. 

Meanwhile there was plenty of 
excitement at the school, with the 
telephone busy with complaints 
about missing picket-fences and 
garbage-pail lids and irate citizens 
arriving in person to demand that 
something be done. 

In this particular fourth grade 
there were 28 boys and 6 girls. The 
teacher sent the girls from the room 
and questioned the boys about the 
disturbance. She learned that there 
were three gangs in her class. The 
strongest was led by 14-year-old 
Antonio, who had formed his gang 
by bullying the smaller boys; boys 
who were not wanted in Antonio's 
group formed a second gang; and 
the third was composed of three 
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boys who had joined together be- 
cause they were opposed to swear- 
ing. The teacher told them some- 
thing had to be done and that it was 
up to them to do it. She left them 
alone to decide what to do. The con- 
ference that ensued sounded like 
another battle. 

When the teacher returned she 
was informed that they had 
reached a decision. “We have de- 
cided to sign a treaty of peace and 
we want you to write it.’”” When the 
teacher demurred, Antonio insisted: 
“But we want you to write it, Miss 
Brown, because we want it good and 
mean.” After further discussion the 
group agreed that they, and not the 
teacher, should write the treaty. An- 
tonio, though somewhat handi- 
capped by his spelling, became 
scribe. He called one of his hench- 
men to write, while he dictated with 
some assistance from the others. An 
artistic member of the gang drew a 
dove of peace at the top of the 
document and each boy solemnly 
signed it. 

The next day Miss Brown took 
the boys to the teachers’ conference 
room where there was a large table 
and chairs. It was agreed that at 
this round-table discussion every- 
One must tell the truth, just as in the 
days of King Arthur. No one 
should be angry or beat up any one 
else for what was said at the round 
table. 

The first round-table discussion 
concerned the picket-fence and gar- 
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bage-pail lids. The boys readily 
agreed to return the lids and re- 
place the fence. But next morning 
they admitted they could not find 
all the lids, and could not make 
those they had fit the proper pails. 
The fence was entirely too big a job 
for them. When Miss Brown had 
led them to see that they must 
make some restitution, they decided 
to go in pairs to the people of the 
neighborhood and tell them that 
they wanted to do a good deed each 
day to make amends. The people of 
the neighborhood readily  re- 
sponded with suggestions. The 
good deeds performed during the 
remainder of the year included 
sweeping alleys, shoveling snow, 
running errands, weeding gardens, 
and even watching babies and 
smaller children. The youngsters 
thoroughly enjoyed their selfim- 
posed tasks and every few days they 
had a round-table discussion to re- 
port what they had done. Gradually 
these round-table discussions be- 
came the means of settling all the 
classsroom problems that year. 

At the junior high school where 
I teach there is but one gymnasium 
and no playground for 1100 pupils. 
The daily physical education classes 
—principally games—meet out of 
doors except on stormy days. The 
boys use the beach at the foot of the 
street and the girls the end of the 
street. This spot is surrounded by 
four large beach-front hotels. Since 
hotels are the city’s chief industry, 
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pleasing hotel guests is one of the 
duties of the citizens. 

One year the superintendent re- 
ceived a serious complaint; hotel 
guests were objecting to the noise 
made by the classes. 

A meeting was arranged between 
the president of the hotel corpora- 
tion and a committee of students 
from the School Congress. The 
students set before the president 
their difficulties—the lack of space, 
large classes, the long school day 
during which the health-education 
period was their only opportunity 
for outdoor activity. They also ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate for 
the best interests of the city. The 
president pointed out the import- 
ance of the hotel industry to the city 
and the problem the hotel manager 
meets in trying to satisfy each 
guest. 

The committee prepared a report 
on their visit. The report deeply im- 
presssed the student body and 
homeroom clubs and physical edu- 
cation classes seriously considered 
what must be done if they were to 
continue to use the beach and not 
offend hotel guests. 

The results were immediate and 
satisfactory. No complaint has 
come from the hotels in five years; 
instead students have been compli- 


mented on the excellent way in 
which they conduct themselves. The 
situation did even more; it de- 
veloped better school morale and 
community spirit and respect for 
the rights of others; this was coupled 
with noticeable development of poise, 
selfrestraint, and responsibility. 

A commercial class was studying 
occupations when the question of 
how to apply for a job arose. A 
group of pupils volunteered to get 
some information and report to the 
class. After interviewing employers, 
they wrote the information obtained 
into a dramatic sketch, which showed 
an employer's office in which 
several applicants were applying for 
a stenographer’s position. 

The results of such experiences 
in cooperation cannot, of course, be 
measured accurately. But the re- 
sponses of both teachers and pupils 
indicate a genuine enthusiasm for 
such cooperative activities, and we 
firmly believe that changes in be- 
havior resulted. But we have much 
to learn in this matter of teaching 
children to cooperate. We desperately 
need the help of fact-finding so- 
ciological studies. We need a better 
comprehension of the steps, means, 
and devices of training in this most 
important phase of education—co- 
operation. 


Dorothy Clement Whelan teaches in the Atlantic 

City, N. J., Junior High School. Reported from the 

Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII (May, 
1940), 538-45. 














ADJUSTING PERSONALITY DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
TRADITIONAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


ESTELLE L. SILVERMAN 


In the National Elementary School Principal 


“Wane educational theorists 
are concerned with the larger prob- 
lems of the elementary school curric- 
ulum and methods, those of us who 
are working in the field are con- 
fronted with ‘a condition, not a 
theory.” Paradoxical as it may sound, 
many elementary school workers are 
doing a very good job in a thorough- 
ly bad setting. While they are often 
powerless to make fundamental 
changes in policy or in the pre- 
sctibed courses of study, these ob- 
vious limitations do not preclude a 
marked variation in their degree of 
success in handling problems of 
personality adjustment. 

Any program of personality ad- 
justment in the school involves both 
teacher guidance and pupil guidance. 
If teachers are to be led to take a 
mental hygiene approach to their 
classroom problems, then adminis- 
trative procedures must receive the 
same approach. Too often the super- 
visor who advocates sympathy, 
tolerance, and a sense of humor in 
teacher-pupil relations conspicuously 
fails to exemplify these traits in her 
own dealings with teachers. 

Destructive tension in the class- 
room is often induced by undue 
emphasis on subject-matter mastery, 
which leads to unwholesome com- 
petition, professional jealousy, and 
often to distinctly unethical prac- 


tices. A recent survey by a large 
insurance company disclosed a 
strikingly high correlation between 
teacher attendance and the character 
of the school administration. Ab- 
sences were fewer in schools where 
supervision was friendly and demo- 
cratic. If the physical health of 
teachers improves with sympathetic, 
intelligent supervision, how much 
more will mental health respond! It 
is almost axiomatic that hard-driven 
teachers will, in turn, become “driv- 
ers” of children, while those who 
work in a situation that makes for 
security and selfrespect are almost 
certain to create something of the 
same emotional climate for their 
pupils. 

If presumably mature teachers 
need patience and sympathy from 
their supervisors, it is obvious that 
the need of the maladjusted child is 
even greater. To the mental hygien- 
ist, every “problem child” is a child 
with a problem. A misbehaving 
child is not a happy child. Something 
constructive must be done for chil- 
dren who show undesirable person- 
ality traits. The selfrespect of the 
shy child must be built up. With 
the aggressive child, there must be 
the development of an attitude of 
honest criticism and sublimation of 
the energies that have been directed 
toward unworthy ends. 
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The child who lacks confidence 
must be given a taste of success; he 
must be given a feeling of belong- 
ing. When a child is incapable of 
doing the regular work of the grade, 
special assignments that are within 
his power will have a therapeutic 
effect. This is particularly true when 
a child has a special aptitude—artis- 
tic talent, say, or skill in the use of 
tools—that can be utilized. 

Any activity program provides op- 
portunities for utilizing the special 
talents of children, and the tradi- 
tionally organized school usually 
affords excellent outlets for creative 
ability through extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities. The resourceful teacher 
will suggest special jobs to be carried 
out at home. Given a few simple 
materials, a boy with a knack for 
tools can make for use in a history 
or geography lesson a model that 
will completely offset his inability to 
contribute to the verbal discussion of 
the subject. 

Even with a child who has no 
special talent, there are unskilled 
but useful tasks that may be called 
on to build up his selfrespect. A 
case which comes to mind is that of 
a boy whose attendance was very 
irregular because he often felt sick 
in the morning. Since he had no 
physical defects and was highly un- 
successful in school, it was decided 
that his sickness was probably a quite 
unintentional escape mechanism. 
When he was invited to come to the 
principal’s office early each morning 
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to help sort and distribute the mail, 
he not only came to school regularly 
but showed a degree of alertness in 
the classroom that was as gratifying 
as it was unexpected. Every experi- 
enced teacher can recall experiences 
of this kind. However, a word of 
caution is necessary about monitorial 
assignments. A child with person- 
ality inadequacies should never be 
put in charge of other children or 
placed in any position where there 
is risk of an untoward position that 
might undermine his selfconfidence. 

A common problem of the non- 
aggressive variety is that of normal, 
or brilliant, child who fails to work 
up to expectations because of a 
sense of inadequacy. Remedial work, 
given individually or in small groups, 
is often helpful in these cases. Plac- 
ing these children with a dull group 
may give them a needed sense of 
superiority, provided they are made 
to realize that the transfer is not in- 
tended as punishment. 

Toward the aggressive child the 
teacher’s attitude must never be 
punitive. Rewards and punishments, 
other than the natural ones of social 
approval and disapproval, should 
not enter into the treatment of these 
pupils. Most of them are inured to 
punishment and proud of their abili- 
ty to “take it.” The child must be 
made to realize that one can hate the 
offense without hating the offender. 
The more objective both child and 
adult can be about the offense, the 
better the chances for correction. 
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More often than not the rebel is 
a neglected child who, for all his 
tough demeanor, is hungry for kind- 
ness. A technic that never fails to 
disarm a child who has been referred 
to the office for reproof is to begin 
the interview with a show of solici- 
tude over his physical condition. An 
inquiry about a bandaged finger will 
inevitably elicit a courteous response. 

Another good procedure is to 
give the child a chance to state his 
side of the story at once. Usually 
there are misconceptions to be 
cleared up; and more often than not 
some injustice or lack of tact on the 
part of the teacher will appear as 
an important element in the situa- 
tion. A real injustice should never 
be glossed over. Every adult remem- 
bers experiences of his own child- 
hood that he has never ceased to 
resent. Usually the mere act of talk- 
ing about a grievance gives an emo- 
tional release. It is surprising how 
often disturbing scenes in the class- 
room are the result of emotional 
disturbances at home. Resentment 
against a parent may translate itself 
into rebellion against authority in 
the classroom, as personified in the 
teacher. It does not always take a 
psychiatrist to discover situations of 
this kind. A single leading question 
will often uncover a serious conflict 


in the home. In these cases it is 
important to listen sympathetically 
and refrain from sermonizing. If 
the child can learn to think of the 
school as a place where sympathy 
and fair play are assured, with grow- 
ing maturity he may be led to take 
a more understanding attitude 
toward the home situation. 

Parents of seriously maladjusted 
children are rarely capable of intelli- 
gent cooperation with the school. 
This is one reason why it is gen- 
erally inadvisable to notify parents 
of a child’s misconduct. Moreover, 
the fewer people that know of his 
misbehavior, the better for his self- 
respect. For the same reason, public 
apologies should not be demanded. 
A forced apology is usually followed 
by fresh acts of aggression. 

In the case of the exhibitionist, 
any attempt at public reproof is 
bound to defeat its own purpose. 

We cannot transplant the child 
who is the victim of a bad environ- 
ment to an ideal one. The best we 
can do is to make him realize that 
there are decent people in the world, 
and decent ways of meeting difficult 
situations. We can do this not by 
sermonizing, but by exemplifying 
the traits we wish to teach—toler- 
ance, sympathy, patience, and above 
all, respect for personality. 


Estelle L, Silverman is Principal, Public School 
No. 25, The Bronx, New York City. Reported 


from the National 


Elementary Principal, 


19th 


Yearbook Number, “Meeting the Special Needs of 
the Individual Child,” XIX (July, 1940), 567-73. 
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ALUMNI OPINIONS CONCERNING A HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


JOHN B, GEISEL 
In Mental Hygiene 


jam and a half years ago we 
started a course in mental hygiene 
(listed as “Human Relations”) for 
juniors and seniors. It was simply 
defined as the study of getting along 
with one’s self and with others. 
Emphasis throughout was on the 
normal, rather than on the abnormal. 
Discussions of the motivation of be- 
havior consumed a large share of 
class time. Since the beginning, 
eight groups have been enrolled in 
the course. Last summer a question- 
naire was sent to the members of the 
first class. Several members of this 
group are now married. 

The questionnaire was prompted 
in part by the teacher’s natural curi- 
Osity as to the effectiveness of the 
course, and in part by the hope that 
the student’s reaction might suggest 
improvements in the course. 

All the 38 alumni who replied 
gave affirmative answers to the first 
question: “Do you think Mental 
Hygiene, as the study of getting 
along with one’s self and others, is 
a good course for high school sen- 
iors?” The second question: “Do 
you understand any of the princi- 
ples studied in the course better now 
than you did two years ago?” was 
answered in the affirmative by 33 of 
the 38. It was the comment of 25 
that the principles learned in the 
course now had a deeper meaning 
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because of life experiences in the 
two-year interval. 

Thirty-seven of the students re- 
plied that the course had actually 
helped them in their relations with 
other people. Of these, 17 said that 
the course had helped them to un- 
derstand other people better; four 
stated that it had helped them to 
overcome selfconsciousness; and two 
that it had helped them to control 
their tempers. 

The question: “Has it helped you 
in understanding and improving 
yourself?” drew 36 affirmative re- 
plies. One response was negative 
and one was hard to classify: “The 
older I get the less I seem to know 
of the principles.” Among the 
affirmative statements the common- 
est was that the course had helped 
the students to practice selfcontrol. 
Twelve made this comment. Eight 
said that the course had helped them 
in eliminating faults, and three that 
it had helped them overcome self- 
consciousness and inferiority feel- 
ings. 

The question: “Mention any 
specific techniques, habits, or ways 
of doing things which you learned 
during the course and still use in 
daily life,” was not answered by 
eight students. The following are 
typical of the other 30: 
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“Try to figure out why some person 
does a specific thing and why he is 
like that.” 

“I am more helpful and I do my work 
and play afterward, and I try to keep 
smiling.” 

“Be a good sincere listener. Con- 
sider the other person’s point of view.” 

“Forcing myself to do something I 
fear; analyzing people I think are con- 
ceited.” 

“When I meet people, I don’t judge 
them until I know them better.” 

“It helped me not to make trouble 
with anyone who bothered me.” 

The question: “In which respects 
did the course fall short?” drew 34 
replies. Eleven of the 34 thought 
the course should be longer; three 
suggested having more outside speak- 
ers; three thought more time should 
be spent on boy-girl relationships; 
and three that more time might be 
given to selfanalysis. To the ques- 
tion: “Were there any topics, not 
treated by the course, that you wished 
to know more about?” 11 made no 
response and 14 said there were 
none. Six would have liked to know 
more about the brain, its functions, 
mental disorders, etc.; and two 
would have liked to know more 
about sex. 

To the question: “What sugges- 
tions, if any, would you make for 
the improvement of the course?” 
eight suggested more activities for 
students; five recommended a long- 
er course; and two thought the class 
should be more informal. 

To the question: “Can you men- 
tion any specific difficulties which 
you solved with the help of infor- 
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mation gained in Mental Hygiene?” 
seven students replied that the in- 
formation had definitely helped them 
to get along better with others; six 
that the course had helped them to 
overcome selfconsciousness; and 
three that it had helped them to 
overcome an inferiority complex. A 
few other comments follow: 


“I analyzed my homesickness at col- 
lege and ended up laughing.” 

“I talk louder and express my opin- 
ion and am not shy.” 

“It has helped me to solve my own 
personality problem.” 

“How to control my temper.” 

Many students voluntarily added 
opinions on the back of the ques- 
tionnaire, and some of these are 
more significant than the replies to 
specific questions. 

One girl said: 

“Mental Hygiene class was the ‘Dawn- 
ing’ for me. I realized my personality 
problem before I entered the class, but 
it was not until I was in the class that 
I began to do anything about it. I am 
not continually in conflict with myself 
as I used to be. Today, I believe, my 
personality is much more nearly like the 
one I have been striving for. Most im- 
portant of all, I have learned to like 
people.” 

Another girl said: 


“Before I took the course I was terri- 
bly jealous of my sister and tried in 
every way to be mean to her. I used to 
sneak petty little things from her, which 
would only cause a quarrel. Since, I have 
learned how foolish it was and have 
stopped.” 

A boy said: 

“In many instances during my fresh- 
man year at college I found myself at a 
distinct advantage for having the infor- 
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mation which I acquired in my Mental 
Hygiene class. It has proved very use- 
ful to me, and it would be my sugges- 
tion that all students study at least certain 
phases of the subject matter.” 


While some questions might be 
raised as to the evaluation of the 
students’ replies, they clearly indi- 
cate youth’s need for some sort of 


guidance in the field of personality 
adjustment. And if the information 
they give can be regarded as a mea- 
sure of the teachability of mental 
hygiene in high school, then we can 
continue our efforts with confidence 
that adjustment education is not just 
another fad, but has its excuse for 
being in a real need. 





igan, High School. Reported from Mental Hygiene, 
XXIV (July, 1940), 419-33. 


BR 
Current Huotations : 


Lewis M. TERMAN, Professor of Psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity: “It will be generally agreed that the aim of the 
school should be to make the most of every grade of ability. 
That ideal is perhaps nowhere fully realized, but it is certain- 
ly more nearly approximated with children of average or 
inferior potentialities than with the gifted. My researches 
sometimes leave me with a feeling of despair at the wastage 
of superior talent. Although the school can accomplish very 
little in the way of manufacturing high IQ’s, there are limit- 
less possibilities in the direction of making those provided 
by nature more fruitful of achievement. That, in my opinion, 
is the foremost educational problem of these troubled times.” 


| John B. Geisel is Principal of the Alpena, Mich- | 


CLARE TREE MAJor, Founder and Director of the Children’s 
Theater of New York: “Women are much more eager to 
have beautiful voices and pure, vital speech than men are. 
Odd that men seem to think it’s manly to say ‘er-—and ‘fur’ 
for ‘or’ and ‘for,’ to say ‘liull’ for ‘little’ and ‘gonna’ for 
‘going to’—and their pronunciation mostly remains that of 
the locality in which they went to school. Consequently we 
find the lowest standards of speech among high school boys, 
where we have the greatest number of men teachers, though 
we must remember that those men teachers were trained by 
women teachers during their impressive early years, when they 
went to school.” 
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COLLEGE PROFESSORS DEFEND RUGG’S SCHOOLBOOKS 
In PM's Weekly 


—/OR nearly two years, Harold 
Ordway Rugg’s social science text- 


books have been under fire. The 
chief charge against them has been 
that they poison the minds of our 
youth against American institu- 
tions. Now the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom, a national organi- 
zation of college professors, has 
named a special group to defend 
the books. Workers are lining up. 
Labor, organ of the railway unions, 
recently denounced Rugg’s detrac- 
tors. 

On the attacking side is a for- 
midable array of organizations, 
among them the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Advertising Federation 
of America, the New York State 
Economic Council, and the Hearst 
newspapers. The American Legion 
lately has stepped up in front. 

In an article called “Treason in 
the Textbooks,” in the September 
issue of the Legion magazine, Pro- 
fessor Rugg is said to be by far 
the most prolific of writers of text- 
books under scrutiny by the Legion’s 
Americanism Commission. The 
works of Professor Rugg, and some 
dozen similar writers together, it 
says, form a complete pattern of 
propaganda for a change in our po- 
litical, economic, and social order. 

In radio, magazine, and news- 


paper attacks Professor Rugg’s books 
have been denounced to the accom- 
paniment of such epithets as “trea- 
son,” “Marxism,” “undermining 
American life,” “destroying our 
children’s faith,” and “following 
the path of Russia.” 

The man at the center of the con- 
troversy does not fit readily into the 
picture of a dangerous radical. Pro- 
fessor Rugg is 54. He was born in 
Fitchburg, Mass., started life as a 
mill hand, and worked his way 
through Dartmouth College. Since 
1920 he has been a professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia. 

In 1922 he set out to clear the 
stuffiness from the teaching of his- 
tory and geography. With the help 
of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, he began writing text- 
books for elementary schools and 
junior high schools from a new 
angle. He tossed out the traditional 
division into subjects, which he con- 
sidered an obstacle to pupils’ under- 
standing. In his books, history, 
geography, civics, etc., became a 
unified study, its scope indicated by 
the general title of the series, Man 
and His Changing Society. 

Professor Rugg wrote in a lively, 
readable style. His books were il- 
lustrated profusely with photographs 
and interesting drawings. They were 
just as attractive as story books, and 
went like hot cakes. More than 
2,000,000 copies have been sold and 
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they are used in 4000 schools. Most 
of this sale has been in small towns; 
big cities, slower to change their 
curriculums, have taken compara- 
tively few. Some New York public 
schools keep them for reference; 
in none are they used as regular 
classroom texts. 

The Rugg books came up against 
their first obstacle five years ago 
when the Federation of Citizens As- 
sociations of the District of Colum- 
bia charged that they, and two 
other books, advocated Commun- 
ism. The District of Columbia edu- 
cation board cleared them all. 

The real battle was started about 
two years ago when a retired Army 
major, Augustin G. Rudd, of Gar- 
den City, N. Y., got the schools 
there to bar Professor Rugg’s books 
as un-American. 

The books were banned in Moun- 
tain Lakes and Wayne Township, 
N. J., in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
in Binghamton, Hornell, Olean, and 
Rome, N. Y. On September 10, 
Manhasset, L. I., threw them out of 
its schools. 

In Binghamton, where Merwin 
K. Hart, chairman of the New 
York State Economic Council, made 
an especially vigorous campaign, 
two school board members proposed 
that the books be publicly burned. 
This was not done in Binghamton, 
nor in Virginia, where a similar pro- 
posal was made in the State Legis- 
lature, but a member of the Brad- 
ner, Ohio, school board did set off 
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a bonfire of Rugg’s books. When 
the Bradner school board president, 
a clergyman, protested, a fiery cross 
was burned on his doorstep. 

An ANPA bulletin gave nation- 
wide circulation to the Arkansas 
Press Association’s advice to pub- 
lishers and business interests to 
“work with” education officials and 
to urge textbook publishers to de- 
lete from textbooks unfair treat- 
ment of advertising or to replace 
objectionable books (one of Rugg’s 
was named) with acceptable ones. 

Alfred T. Falk, director of the 
research and education bureau of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, has sent thousands of pamphlets 
to advertising and business men 
warning them that the Rugg books, 
by stating that the cost of advertis- 
ing was paid by the consumer, were 
undermining the younger genera- 
tion’s trust in advertising, their 
faith in private enterprise, and in 
Americanism. 

George Sokolsky, writer con- 
nected with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, published 
articles in Liberty magazine attack- 
ing the Rugg books. B. C. Forbes, 
Hearst financial writer, pushed the 
campaign in his column syndicated 
in 200 papers. 

Critics quoted from Professor 
Rugg’s account of the framing of 
the U. S. Constitution: “The mer- 
chants, landowners, manufacturers, 
shippers, and bankers were given 
what they wanted... . ” Some- 
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times they omitted the rest of the 
sentence: “ . Namely, a govern- 
ment which would stabilize money 
and trade, keep order within the 
country, and defend the nation 
against foreign enemies.” 

Though he is not a Communist, 
Professor Rugg has written sym- 
pathetically about the Soviet Union, 
and such passages have been seized 
on by critics. Professor Rugg was a 
supporter of Technocracy, and 
wrote a book about it, The Great 
Technocracy (not a school book). 
This work, and others not intended 
for the classrooms, have been the 
source of many quotations now used 
against him. 

Last August his assailants began 
to get under Professor Rugg’s skin. 
Addressing a meeting of summer stu- 
dents at Teachers College, he de- 
nounced them for “witch hunting,” 
and affirmed his Americanism and 
belief in private enterprise. He 
charged that anti-Rugg crusaders 
were afraid to let young Americans 
know of the failings as well as the 
achievements of the U. S. 

The American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom sees an even deeper meaning 
in the attacks on Rugg’s works. 
Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia, 
heads that committee and, with 
Dean Ned H. Dearborn, of New 
York University, and Professor Wes- 


ley C. Mitchell, of Columbia, is on 
the Rugg subcommittee. 

They point out that Merwin K. 
Hart, called by many educators 
“Public Education Enemy No. 1 in 
New York State,” is a leader in 
movements to cut corporation taxes 
by chopping school budgets and 
that the NAM and the Hearst 
papers also are long-standing ad- 
vocates of reductions in school costs. 

The anti-Rugg campaign, com- 
mittee members say, is an entering 
wedge to win control of teaching so 
that only doctrines acceptable to Mr. 
Hart, the NAM, Mr. Hearst, and 
their allies will be taught. And, the 
committee adds, the campaign 
seeks to blacken the schools’ repu- 
tation so as to make budget-cutting 
easier. 

Many upstate schools, the com- 
mittee points out, use NAM pamph- 
lets lauding big business and 
propaganda material supplied by 
utility companies for teaching, and 
the Economic Council never has ob- 
jected to them. 

Meanwhile Professor Rugg, in 
his booklined, sculpture and water- 
color decorated study at 600 West 
End Ave., is writing more textbooks, 
this time for high schools. The new 
ones will contain even more chal- 
lenging material, he says, because 
“high school students can take 
more.” 


Copyright, 1940, by The Newspaper PM, Inc., 

N.Y. Reprinted by special permission of the copy- 

right owners. Reported from PM’s Weekly, I 
(September 22, 1940), 54-55. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


Lity PETER 


In the Journal of Arkansas Education 


Niwe is a consolidated school 
of three teachers in an_ isolated 
countryside 15 miles from the near- 
est town. With the exception of one 
family, there are only two persons 
in the community who have finished 
high school. The two previous prin- 
cipals left without finishing a term 
because they could not control the 
older boys. So much for school 
morale. As to the school’s physical 
condition, the floors had not been 
scrubbed since the Mississippi flood 
water of 1927 was washed out of 
the building. The windows had not 
been washed on the outside since 
the schoolhouse was built, in 1925. 

With some older boys to help me, 
I set to work at once and for four 
Saturdays we assaulted floors, walls, 
ceilings, windows. We kalsomined 
the walls cream color, did some 
repair work, cleaned up the school 
grounds which were littered with 
tin cans, broken glass, and paper. 
We mounted pictures, made table 
and desk covers of bright colored 
prints, bought some simple play- 
ground and needed classroom equip- 
ment. We made washstands by cov- 
ering old broken desks with attrac- 
tive oilcloth and arranged washing 
facilities—including the first paper 
towels the children had ever seen. 
The children did not know how to 
play with each other—their chief 
pastime had been fighting—so in 
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addition to playground equipment 
we bought some simple indoor 
games—checkers, dominoes, etc.— 
to use on rainy days in teaching the 
children how to be sociable and en- 
joy playing with each other. 

The school library had a few old 
books, for the most part wholly un- 
suited to the ages of children. We 
are building up an interest in read- 
ing by buying books for each room 
and borrowing books from the state 
library and from the school library 
in Marvell. Our records show that 
junior high school pupils read an 
average of 11 books apiece last term. 
Previously many of them had never 
read a book except their textbooks. 

We are making a community cen- 
ter of the school by having some 
program or social affair each month. 
In October we had a Hallowe'en 
program. In November a musical 
program with a pie supper and a 
Thanksgiving program. This was the 
first musical program ever given in 
the community. I tried to make 
Christmas a beautiful and memorable 
experience for the children and we 
spent a whole month building up to 
it. Last year when a Christmas pro- 
gram was attempted at the school 
some of the older boys broke it up 
by throwing lighted firecrakers on 
the stage and into the stove. This 
year we had an audience so attentive 
you could have heard a pin drop 
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when it was time to begin, and some 
of the mischief-makers of the pre- 
vious year were up on the stage 
singing Adeste Fidelis. We closed 
the holiday festivities with a Twelfth 
Night Community singing on Jan- 
uary 6. 

Soon after school began I offered 
to give free music lessons to any 
children who wished to take them. 
None of these children has a piano 
at home. I give the lessons during 
recess and after school, partly to 
individuals and partly in groups. We 
learn by playing, just as we learn to 
play ball or any other game. I have 
found several pupils who are quite 
talented. After only six weeks of 
lessons one fourth-grade boy played 
Mozart’s Minuet in F from memory 
at our Christmas program. This was 
the first time any pupil of the school 
had ever played in public, and prob- 
ably the first time Mozart was ever 
played in public by a little boy in 
overalls and muddy boots. Of the 
20 pupils who had lessons last year, 
14 learned enough to be able to 
play a selection from memory at our 
closing exercises. 

We have undertaken a number of 
community activities apart from the 
school. We helped to effect a union 
of the two local home demonstration 
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clubs—this is part of the county agri- 
cultural program—and so healed a 
breach of years’ standing. We have 
reorganized the 4-H club and greatly 
increased its membership. We have 
organized a Sunday school, which 
meets at the schoolhouse and has a 
very good attendance. We recently 
had a valentine party for the moth- 
ers, whose lives, for the most part, 
are an incessant round of cooking, 
washing, ironing, and work in the 
field. We dismissed school at 
three o'clock following a little pro- 
gram by the primary grades, and had 
a party with pleasant games and re- 
freshments. 

One of our most interesting proj- 
ects was the planting of a mile of 
flowers along the new gravel road 
leading to the school. I bought 
bridal wreath, we dug up wild plum 
trees from neighboring thickets, and 
planted them alternately every four 
fence panels. Between, in every 
panel, we planted iris, jonquils, and 
narcissus—more than a thousand 
beds of flowers in all. This was 
begun as a 4-H project but most of 
the school took part. 

Since my work next year will be 
away from home, I am wishing my 
successor the same pleasure I have 
found in creative teaching. 


Lily Peter was Principal of the Connel’s Point 

School, Phillips and Monroe Counties, Arkansas. 

Reported from the Journal of Arkansas Education, 
XIII (May, 1940), 6-7, 18. 
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SOME PLANKS IN A PLATFORM FOR RECONSTRUCT- 
ING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


JOHN L. BERGSTRESSER 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


JV EW times demand new mea- 
sures in secondary education. To at- 
tempt to present a truly compre- 
hensive list of the implications for 
secondary education which are sug- 
gested by the facts about modern 
American youth would require more 
space than could be justified in this 
report.* Here it should suffice to 
try to select and paraphrase rather 
briefly a few of the implications 
which have been put forward that 
are particularly pertinent to the 
subject matter of this report. 

Extensive modifications are essen- 
tial to provide for the present needs 
of youth, particularly for those who 
are not qualified to go on into col- 
lege or specialized vocational train- 
ing and for those who now leave 
school before graduation. 

One objective should be to help 
close the wide gap which exists for 
many young people between leav- 
ing school and getting a job. Under 
present conditions, the secondary 
schools have an unmistakable obli- 
gation to retain as many pupils as 
possible until the age of 18 regard- 





* Under the sponsorship of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the author has had 
an unusual opportunity to visit secondary 
schools from coast to coast for the pur- 
pose of studying what is being done 
through counseling and _ curriculum 
changes better to meet youth’s educa- 
tional needs.—Editor. 
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less of compulsory attendance laws. 
The crux of the problem is not 
so much compulsory attendance as 
it is the reconstruction of the high 
school in the light of the facts con- 
cerning the needs, interests, and 
abilities of those who are not 
adapted to the present program. 

At present, one of the most vital 
needs of youth is preparation for 
finding a job and adjusting himself 
occupationally. During the terminal 
years of a youth’s formal education 
he should be given preparation for 
vocational life. For many, such 
preparation may be provided by a 
generalized training aimed at pro- 
ducing occupational adjustability 
in a variety of semiskilled or un- 
skilled occupations and by realistic 
vocational orientation. This con- 
clusion is based on the fact that op- 
portunities in skilled jobs requiring 
specialized or technical training are 
sharply limited just as are profes- 
sional, managerial, and executive 
positions. For semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations good work 
habits and attitudes, certain basic 
general skills, adaptability to 
working conditions, and other sim- 
ilar qualifications of importance are 
within the scope of legitimate sec- 
ondary school objectives. 

General education might be em- 
phasized at the beginning of sec- 
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ondaty education and vocational 
preparation toward the end for any 
given group of pupils. Special 
stress on vocational competence 
might for a few youths safely be 
deferred until college or even grad- 
uate school ; but for the large major- 
ity it should occur in high school. 

There is as great a need for pro- 
viding for individual differences in 
the general aspects or common core 
of secondary education as there is in 
the area of vocational preparation. 
Preparation for speaking, writing, 
use of leisure time, participation in 
community life, and so on, should 
be varied on the basis of abilities, 
interests, and needs. Differentiation 
in the area of general education 
should also take into account the na- 
ture and the resources of the com- 
munity and the probable future adult 
experiences, responsibilities, and 
interests of pupils. 

During the past decade or two 
the secondary schools have, whether 
they wanted it or not, acquired a 
greatly expanded constituency in 
terms of both total numbers and of 
numbers and proportion of youths of 
average or low academic ability. 
Largely because of present eco- 
nomic conditions, it will be to the 
advantage of society to have this 
constituency even further expanded. 
However, the schools must change 
with their changed constituencies in 
order to accomplish this desired re- 
sult on a sound and educationally 
fruitful basis. Within the same 


school, within the same subject or 
core of subjects, and perhaps even 
in single classes, differentiation 
should be found possible for pupils 
who fall into different groups on 
the basis of intellectual and non- 
intellectual abilities and interests. 

Differentiation does not always 
necessitate the addition of a great 
variety and assortment of new 
courses. Variation in the specific 
materials of instruction and in 
teaching methods should provide 
differentiation even when the cur- 
riculum is composed of relatively 
few courses. 

As a basis for grouping or classi- 
fying pupils for differentiated cur- 
riculums (or differentiated educa- 
tional experiences within the same 
curriculum) good cumulative per- 
sonnel records and expanded test- 
ing programs will be required. Even 
with the best of tests and record 
systems, grouping must always be 
tentative and flexible, subject to 
change on the basis of new evi- 
dence. 

Reconstruction of the secondary 
school program for an expanded 
constituency will call for more ef- 
fective individual counseling and 
group guidance than is now gener- 
ally available. As the number of 
pupils of low academic ability and 
of pupils from homes of very low 
economic status increases, less de- 
pendence can be placed on parents 
for the guidance of youth. The 
schools’ own program of guidance 
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must become more comprehensive 
and diversified. 

The guidance work of the sec- 
ondary schools should also be cor- 
related with the guidance activities 
of the home, the church, and other 
related social agencies in the com- 
munity. The need for such corre- 
lation is especially apparent at 
present in the area of occupational 
adjustment. Schools should take 
the initiative in working cooper- 
atively with employment offices, em- 
ployers, labor unions, and other 
community groups which have a 
mutual interest in the occupational 
adjustment of youth. 

New materials of instruction and 
greater variety and flexibility in 
methods of learning are essential. 
For nonbookish pupils there should 
probably be less abstract material 
and reading, but much more visual, 
auditory, and concrete materials. 
These same pupils should have more 
Opportunities actually to do things 
and to participate in cooperative 
group projects. There should also 
be, particularly for the nonbookish 
group, a more active and im- 
mediately meaningful correlation 
between school practices and the 
activities of the adult life of the 
community. Many informal and 
nontraditional educational experi- 
ences—both curriculum and extra- 
curriculum—can be realistically in- 
corporated into the total educational 
program with beneficial results. 

Teachers will be needed who 
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have a genuine interest in, and 
understanding of, pupils who do not 
continue their formal training be- 
yond high school, that is, teachers 
who can establish effective human 
relationships with such young 
people. The new kind of teaching, 
the spirit in which it is carried on, 
the methods used, and the materials 
of instruction selected, must be 
sensitively adjusted to the person- 
alities, interests, and abilities of all 
pupils and not just to those who are 
academically gifted or who are pre- 
paring for college. 

School programs should be in- 
digenous to the communities or 
areas which they serve. Local and 
regional experimentation should be 
relied on heavily. A single type of 
school program prescribed for the 
state or for the nation as a whole 
is neither possible nor desirable. 

Secondary schools should help 
provide for a more gradual shift 
from school to adult life. For pupils 
who feel compelled because of eco- 
nomic considerations to leave school 
before graduation, the possibilities 
of more cooperative arrangements 
with employers and labor unions for 
part-time work and part-time school- 
ing should be explored. Such ar- 
rangements may prove to be one of 
several useful methods for meeting 
the new conditions which have re- 
sulted from drastic changes in the 
apprenticeship system and the pres- 
ent scarcity of full-time job oppor- 
tunities for youth. 
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Secondary education should, as 
rapidly as funds and facilities per- 
mit, provide additional training for 
vocational competence for those who 
have left school when unemploy- 
ment, change in occupation, or re- 
quirements for advancement indi- 
cate the need for such training. This 
will call for experimentation with 
short courses, retraining courses, 
semiprofessional courses, and so 
on and for the active cooperation 
of high schools, vocational schools, 
and junior colleges. Various de- 
vices, such as more complete utiliza- 
tion of existing buildings through 


evening and late afternoon classes, 
should be tried out as methods for 
holding down costs. 

The problem of coordinating the 
junior college program with that of 
the lower secondary schools must be 
given serious study. The function 
of the junior college in providing 
terminal training in the areas of 
both general and vocational educa- 
tion should be further emphasized. 
Semiprofessional and terminal 
courses, providing preparation be- 
yond high school both for living 
and for earning a living, should be 
improved and expanded. 


John L. Bergstresser is a consultant to the General 
Education Board. Reported from" Counseling and the 
Changing Secondary School Curriculum,” Chapter 
III, Bulletin of the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, XXIV (May, 1940), 21-27. 
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Sr Alanson H. Edgerton of 
the University of Wisconsin has 


completed a twelve-year study of 
vocational education which is con- 
cerned primarily with the attitude of 
employers. This exhaustive and un- 
usually detailed survey includes a 
study of 144,279 jobs in 2630 fields 
and follows 15,824 boys and girls 
through 10 years of school and work. 

Doctor Edgerton has discovered 
that three-fourths of the employers 
preferred versatility in employes. 
Stenographers who could keep books 
and lawyers who knew banking or 
accounting were more valuable than 


those who did not. Personality ap- 
pears to be rated higher than either 
skill or intelligence. Almost three- 
quarters of all dismissals were due 
to irritability, tactlessness, unfair- 
ness, and bad manners. There was 
a difference in annual earnings of 
only $139.44 per year between the 
most and least intelligent thirds, al- 
though the highest third rated on 
personality earned $842.73 more than 
the lowest. According to Doctor 
Edgerton’s findings, courtesy, cour- 
age, and cooperation are the signifi- 
cant three C’s to be desired in voca- 
tional education —Nation’s Schools. 
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THE DEMANDS OF CREATIVE WRITING 


BELLE MCKENZIE 
In the English Journal 


“Waar healthy boy or girl 


would want to register for a class 
called creative writing? I can hear 
both say, “Phooey!” 

Nice descriptions, pretty words, 
little character sketches, sentimental 
verse, selfexpression—creative writ- 
ing. 

You and I can explain that it 
isn’t like that, it’s like this—it’s 
people, living together, telling one 
another, writing when we have some 
thing to say to us, the people. One 
important objective is clearness, un- 
derstanding, making our meaning 
clear. 

I listened to a student panel the 
other day. They were trying to inter- 
pret for an audience of parents their 
working together over a period of 
four semesters. The chairman said, 
“I don’t even like to think of it as 
an English class, it’s so much more 
than that; it’s people.” I didn’t 
applaud, but I wanted to. Another 
on the same panel said, “We rarely 
use the word ‘democracy’ except to 
call someone for using it loosely, 
but we live it and like it.” 

The awareness of these students 
is another responsibility of the 
teacher. This awareness goes deep, 
to the very roots of thinking. It 
has to do, of course, with good usage, 
sentence structure, punctuation, par- 
agraphing—all tools for making 
meaning clear. 
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It goes further. The student can- 
not be expected to write unless he 
has something to say that is impor- 
tant. He should not be expected to 
write until he sees meaning in the 
experience of what he sees, hears, 
or reads. Until we, as teachers, can 
help him get at that meaning, we 
ought not press him to write. 

Perhaps the students are working 
on some community problem. For 
the teacher to give them the formula 
for gathering material, weighing the 
results, coming to a decision, and 
acting on this decision is taking from 
them the ways of finding meanings, 
working as a group, thinking, re- 
specting personality. 

But it saves time, you say. Whose 
time? It takes patience on the part 
of the teacher to allow discussion 
day after day when it would be so 
easy to tell them how. If we can be 
patient, entering the discussion, not 
as teachers knowing all the answers, 
but as students learning, through in- 
jecting questions here and there that 
will put the problem back on the 
track for solving, we can learn 
things about students, about people, 
about democracy, about teaching that 
we have never learned by contribut- 
ing outlines and formulas. 

I have had a group of students in 
writing class for several semesters. 
This fall they began a study of world 
problems. They undertook to an- 
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swer questions they were hearing 
on the street, at home, in the shops, 
answering them as best they could, 
then m2king a study of these ques- 
tions and, nearing the close of the 
semester, writing again the answers, 
comparing the two after weeks of 
reading and discussion. They came 
to the conclusion they needed better 
organization for their study. They 
took a whole week for reorganiza- 
tion. I think I could have given 
them, at the start, a fairly good out- 
line. No doubt they would not have 
felt a need for reorganization; they 
could have moved ahead and studied 
the problems with some satisfaction. 
My plan would never have provided 
them with the awareness of mean- 
ings, of mediums of working with 
others, and knowing people. I found 
it difficult to keep my hands off and 
let the students find out for them- 
selves. 

I listened (I am learning to do 
that) to these students discuss with 
some guests what they had done, 
some of the difficulties they had run 
into. One guest suggested that they 
could have saved time by working 
out an organization first or using 
one prepared by the teacher. They 
said they did work out an outline to 
start with, but as they got into the 


study it was not adequate and they 
had to take out time to make a new 
organization, but they had learned 
more that way, finding their own 
needs. Then one added, “Yes, it 
was slow, but so is democracy, and 
the sooner we understand that the 
better. Now under a dictatorship we 
wouldn’t have been allowed to learn 
the things we learned.” 

This patience has its own com- 
pensation, if you believe that devel- 
oping people is more important than 
any subject matter. 

But is this creative writing? You 
and I think it is, but I doubt if 
teachers of other subject matter, 
even some English teachers, would 
agree with us. 

We have no objection to descrip- 
tion, to convincing aetail, if it 
isn’t for description’s sake, if it con- 
tributes to the meaning and aids in 
interpreting people. Learning to 
use words accurately, avoiding 
words and phrases that have lost 
their meaning, have become stereo- 
typed, or have become confusing is 
another tool, an important one, 
where people are our first concern. 

We must move from a resigned 
give-me-lesson, I'll get it, to one of 
people, everything in terms of peo- 
ple. 


Belle McKenzie is head of the English Department, 

West Seattle High School, Seattle, Wash. Reported 

from the English Journal, XXIX (June, 1940), 
445-49, 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: New members of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION Dicest are C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Helen Heffernan, chief, 
division of elementary education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Edwin A. Lee, dean, school 
of education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Marvin S. 
Pittman, president, Georgia Teach- 
ers College; and Albert M. Shaw, 
teacher, Robert L. Stevenson Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif... . 
L. W. Kindred of the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction 
has been named assistant professor 
of education at Teachers College, 
Temple University... . E. E. Brat- 
cher of the faculty of Mississippi 
College, Clinton, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Hot 
Springs, Ark. . . . Irving W. Small, 
former superintendent at Bangor, 
Me., has been named superintendent 
of the Blue Hill, Brooklin, and 
Sedwick school union at Blue Hill, 
Me. . . . Nellie S. Buckey, assistant 
professor of home economics at the 
Buffalo, N. Y., State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed head of the 
department of home economics, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. . . . Elwood C. Davis of 
Pennsylvania State College has been 
named head of the department of 
physical education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. . . . Fuller M. Ham- 
ilton, dean of the college of educa- 
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tion, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, died recently after a 
prolonged illness. . . . Harold J. 
Williams, superintendent at Spencer, 
Iowa, is now superintendent at Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa, succeeding K. D. 
Miller who has retired. . . . Roland 
R. DeMarco, instructor at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed associate professor 
of history at the Florence, Ala., 
State Teachers College. . . . Dorothy 
M. Bell of Oberlin, Ohio, College 
has been named president of the 
Bradford, Mass., Junior College. ... 
Homer F. Aker, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Red Bluff, Calif., 
has been named district superinten- 
dent at Imperial, Calif... . J. 
Andrew Holley is the new head of 
the department of business educa- 
tion, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. McKee Fisk, former- 
ly head of the department, has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of commerce at the Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. . . . Lloyd M. 
Jones, professor of physical educa- 
tion at West Virginia University, 
has been named to a professorship 
at Pennsylvania State College. Ran- 
dolph W. Webster of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Jones at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. . . . J. Marshall Hanna of 
Mary Washington College, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., has been appointed 
head of the department of business 
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education, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., succeed- 
ing Eugene D. Pennell who died re- 
cently... . Helen H. Moreland of 
the Albany, N. Y., State College for 
Teachers, has become director of 
guidance at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. .. . Mary L. Wil- 
liams, Charleston, W. Va., teacher, 
was recently elected president of the 
American Teachers’ Association. ... 
Carl A. Troester of the University 
of Missouri laboratory school has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of physical education, Wil- 
limantic, Conn., State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Arthur L. Knoblauch, 
former superintendent of the Casso- 
polis, Mich., schools has been 
named executive secretary of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion. . . . Katharine H. Daniels, 
Gloucester, Mass., schools, has been 
appointed director of elementary 
education for the Hartford, Conn., 
public schools. . . . E. P. Strong, 
former instructor at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been named head 
of the department of business edu- 
cation in the Washington, D. C., 
schools. . . . C. L. Eggert, superin- 
tendent of the Kenosha County, 
Wis., schools, has been appointed 
director of rural education at the 
River Falls, Wis., State Teachers 
College. . . . Earl C. Kelley, dean 
of men at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, has been appointed associate 
professor of education at Wayne 
University, Detroit. . . . Malcolm 


R. Price of the Detroit, Mich., 
schools, has been named president of 
the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. . . . Cyril W. Wool- 
cock is the new principal of the Falk 
School and lecturer in the school of 
education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. . . . The Rev. Brother E, 
Leonard, F.S.C., is the new presi- 
dent of the University of Scranton, 
Pa. . . . John H. McNeely, senior 
specialist in higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education, died on August 
11. ... Dr. Sven Lokrantz, director 
of health service, Los Angeles, 
Calif., public schools, died recently. 
. . . William H. Martin, assistant 
superintendent, has been named su- 
perintendent of the Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., schools, succeeding William 
H. Holmes who has retired. .. . R. 
Heber Richards of the college of 
education, Ohio State University, 
has been named director of the 
campus laboratory school and pro- 
fessor of education at the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


VOCATIONAL schools in 472 cities 
enrolled 107,757 persons for de- 
fense training during July and Au- 
gust, according to reports reaching 
the U. S. Office of Education. A 
summary of operations in the voca- 
tional education defense training 
program reveals that 43 states and 
the District of Columbia have or- 
ganized 2,836 training courses since 
July 1. Courses supplementary to 
employment have enrolled 36,336 
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persons in 222 cities. Four hundred 
and fifty cities have conducted pre- 
employment refresher courses for 
71,421 persons. More than half of 
those who had completed short 
courses of training by August 31 
have already been placed. 


NEED for terminal education at the 
junior college level is being discussed 
this fall in 20 conferences in a na- 
tionwide series, starting in Boston 
September 28, ranging across the 
country to Los Angeles and conclud- 
ing in New York November 4. Sup- 
plementing four similar conferences 
held last spring, they are intended 
to reach virtually all the 600 junior 
colleges in the United States. Al- 
though 66 percent of junior college 
students prepare to go on into four- 
year colleges or universities, only 
25 percent actually do go on, says 
Dr. Walter C. Eells of Washington, 
D. C., director of the Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion, in leading the discussions. This 
situation, he insists, is untenable, 
since “students should not be edu- 
cated for something they will not do 
if they can be better educated for the 
things they will do. The things they 
will do are to seek employment, en- 
ter into citizenship and establish 
homes.” Proposals for the increase 
of terminal courses are being studied 
by the commission under auspices of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, through a grant from the 
General Education Board. 
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ALL students in Canadian colleges 
and universities will be given mili- 
tary training during the academic 
year, according to press dispatches. 
Instructors and equipment will be 
furnished by the government and 
students, on completion of the 
course, will qualify for a commission 
in the militia or in the Canadian 
Active Service Force. 


FITNESS to pursue college work rather 
than completion of a required course 
of study will determine eligibility 
to enter Columbia College, New 
York City, in the future. Unit re- 
quirements have been abolished and 
improved examining techniques will 
be employed. Consideration for ad- 
mission will be based on the follow- 
ing factors, no one of which will 
be deciding: school record, health 
record, personal qualities report 
from teachers, personal interview, 
and an entrance test. 


COMMONWEALTH College, Mena, 
Ark., has closed. Founded 17 years 
ago as a resident labor school, its 
grounds will now be taken over by 
the Southern New Theater School. 


THE Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education is extending its activities 
to include the pre- and_ inservice 
preparation of college teachers. Di- 
rector Karl W. Bigeiow has selected 
Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the College 
of the City of New York to direct 
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the undertaking. Since 1939 the 
Commission has been cooperating 
with 34 colleges and school systems 
and with thrce state-wide programs 
in their efforts to improve the pre- 
and inservice preparation of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. 
Through a staff of ten persons it 
has sought to provide consultant and 
other services to these indigenous 
efforts for improving the quality of 
teachers and teaching. In addition 
to the Washington staff the Com- 
mission maintains a collaboration 
center at the University of Chicago 
for the study of child development 
and teacher personnel. The demon- 
strations are scheduled for a five- 
year period, about half of which has 
elapsed. Subject to review, the Gen- 
eral Education Board has ear-marked 
for the entire project a series of 
grants which approximate $900,000. 


A THREE-YEAR program of action 
on the topic “The Child in His 
Community” is being launched by 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, through its 28,000 lo- 
cal parent-teacher associations. Based 
on the 1940 White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy,* 
the program calls upon two and a 
quarter million parent-teacher mem- 
bers to concentrate on “goals to be 
reached so that every child may have 


* See pages 33-37 of this issue for a 
summary of the White House Confer- 
ence Report. 


the opportunity to live a full life, 
truly satisfying to himself and useful 
to his community.” In presenting 
the program, Mrs. William Kletzer 
of Portland, Oregon, national presi- 
dent, states: “Because we are con- 
vinced that the deliberations of the 
White House Conference revealed 
the needs of American childhood, 
our program is based on its findings 
and recommendations. As parents 
and teachers, we pledge ourselves to 
do the things that can be done now 
and to plan for those that must be 
done in the future.” 

The program urges parent-teacher 
associations to promote activities 
basic to the well-being of American 
children and youth, including: ex- 
tension of parent education; encour- 
agement of higher standards of fam- 
ily life; emphasis on spiritual values 
in child development; promotion of 
economic security for all families; 
support of housing programs; sup- 
port of federal and state aid for local 
schools; provision of adequate recre- 
ational and library facilities; im- 
provement of high school education, 
especially vocational training; pro- 
motion of child labor laws; foster- 
ing of health education, public 
health, and social services; develop- 
ment of tolerance of all races and 
creeds ; study of conditions producing 
migrant families and support of 
measures to prevent such conditions ; 
and translation of research into 
action in health, education, and so- 
cial adjustment. 
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“EDUCATION for the Common De- 
fense” is the general theme for the 
twentieth annual observance of 
American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 10-16, 1940. No theme could 
be more appropriate to the present 
period. This occasion offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity to interpret 
the contribution of the schools to the 
common defense of the American 
way of life. 

The daily topics for the obser- 
vance are: 

Sunday, November 10—Enrich- 
ing Spiritual Life. 

Monday, November 11—Strength- 
ening Civic Loyalties. 

Tuesday, November 12—Financ- 
ing Public Education. 

Wednesday, November 13—De- 
veloping Human Resources. 

Thursday, November 14—Safe- 
guarding Natural Resources. 

Friday, November 15—Perpetu- 
ating Individual Liberties. 

Saturday, November 16—Build- 
ing Economic Security. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has prepared materials to assist 
schools and communities in the ob- 
servance including a 32-page hand- 
book of American Education Week 
technics, a 32-page booklet entitled, 
“Education for the Common De- 
fense” every second page of which 
consists of cartoon illustrations, a 
poster, a leaflet for distribution to 
homes, a sticker, a series of eight- 
page folders giving specific sugges- 
tions on the various topics for differ- 
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ent school levels, and combination 
packets of these materials for the 
different school levels. Address the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for information re- 
garding American Education Week 
materials available at low cost prices. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

October 9-12, National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

October 14-18, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business 
Officials, Detroit, Mich. 

October 17-19, lowa Radio Con- 
ference, Iowa City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

November 7-9, Conference of 
Food Service Directors, Detroit, 
Mich. 

November 10-16, American Ed- 
ucation Week. 

November 11-13, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Boards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

November 21-23, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 13-15, State Directors 
of Vocational Education, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

December! 6-18, American Voca- 
tional Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

December 30-January |, Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Baton Rouge, La. 














+ NEW BOOKS + 


ELEMENTARY 

Mary Geisler Phillips and Mabel O’Don- 
nell. Anything Can Happen. Parallel first 
reader, Alice and Jerry books. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 192 pp. 84c. 

Nila Banton Smith and Stephen F. Bayne. 
Distant Doorways. Book IV, Unit Activity 
Reading Program. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Co. 480 pp. $1.12. 

Nila Banton Smith and Stephen F, Bayne. 
Frontiers Old and New. Book V, Unit Ac- 
tivity Reading Program. New York: 
Burdett Co. 512 pp. $1.12. 

Nila Banton Smith and Stephen F. Bayne 
On the Long Road. Book VI, Unit Activity 
Reading Program. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Co. 512 pp. $1.12. 


Silver 


SECONDARY 


Bernard Jaffe. New World of Chemistry. 
Complete revision of the 1939 edition. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 692 pp. $1.84. 

Maurice U. Ames and Bernard 
Laboratory and Workbook Units in 
istry. New York: Silver Burdett Co 


92¢. 


Jaffe 
Chem- 


267 pp. 


The Plac of Mathemati In Sect 
Education. 15th yearbook of the National 
Council of Mathematics. The 
final report of the Joint Commission of the 
Mathematical America and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe 


ndar) 
Teachers of 


Association of 


matics. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 253 
pp. $1.25. 

Joseph Irvin Arnold. Challenges to Ameri- 
can Youth, Civics textbook for 11th or 12th 
grades. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co. 696 pp. $1.80. 


GENERAL 


Gaynell Hawkins. Education for Social 
Understanding. Programs of case work and 
group work agencies. One of a series of 
studies in the social significance of adult 
education. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 205 pp. $1.25. 


A. Carneiro Leao. A Educacao nos Es- 
tados Unidos. Rio de Brazil: 
Rodrigues & Cia. 100 pp. 


T.R. Adam. The Worker's Road to Learn- 
ing. One of a series of studies in the social 
significance of adult education. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education. 
162 pp. $1.25. 

Newer Instructional Practices of Promise. 
Twelfth yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. 
Washington: The Department. 379 pp. 

Ruth Kotinsky. Adult Education 
cils, One of a series of studies in the social 
significance of adult education. New York: 
American Association for Adult 
172 pp. $1.25. 


Janeiro, 


Coun- 


Education. 








Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicEst, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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